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^'Spring shall plant, and Autumn gamer to the 
end of time." 

Soul's Tragedy, Robert Brouming 
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SPRING SHALL PLANT 



PART ONE 



SPRING 
SHALL PLANT 

CHAPTER I 

Patuffa had reigned supreme in the nursery 
and school room of her home in Sussex for 
more than eleven years, and had exercised a 
tyranny compared with which ordinary autoc- 
racy was amiable indulgence. 

But one morning, in the month of February 
1879, her hoiu* had struck. Papa sent for her, 
and when she arrived at the library, she found 
a Tribunal of Grown-ups waiting to pro- 
nounce her doom. For intractability, for im- 
perviousness to influence, for imperiousness to 
her youngers and defiance of her elders, Pa- 
tuffa was sentenced to school and exile. 

Patuffa was only eleven years five months 
old. But she was an entirely self-contained 
little personage, and she sat with her arms 
folded and her lips tightly pressed together, 
and her body slightly, very slightly, swaying, 
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8 SPRING SHALL PLANT 

and with the ghost of an amused smile on her 
face. She was amused. Papa looked so im- 
portant, and yet wasn't at his ease, and Mama, 
dear Mama, stared at the fire and pretended 
not to be taking any part in the proceedings, 
and Miss Walters, the nursery governess, had 
certainly been crying. No one in that room 
was at ease except Patuffa. What intrigued 
her most of all, was the thought that these 
grown-ups were going to try and make her 
obey. 

Now Patuffa had not the slightest intention 
of laying down her sceptre and leaving the 
kingdom over which she held unlimited sway. 
She decided then and there that if she were 
sent away, she would, of course, return, and 
thus demonstrate to the grown-ups how ab- 
surd it was of them to have insisted on her 
departiu-e. 

No one guessed the thoughts passing 
through the child's mind. No one had any 
strength of intellect left over from the pro- 
digious effort of making a stand against her 
temperament. She received her sentence in 
entire silence and withdrew in silence. When 
the Tribunal was safely alone. Papa took out 
his handkerchief, blew his nose, puffed out his 
cheeks like a balloon, and finally, with a sigh 
of relief, said: 
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SPRING SHALL PLANT 9 

"Well, thank goodness that's over." 

Mama, with rather a wistful smile on her 
face, said: 

"Yes, George, I'm truly thankful it is done. 
Aren't you. Miss Walters?" 

"Yes," answered Miss Walters dejectedly. 
"But I feel very sorrowful. I really have 
tried my best with Patuffa." 

"Of course you have," Mrs. Rendham re- 
assured her. "You have been most patient 
and kind and sensible. You are the last per- 
son to be blamed. We have all failed." 

"Yes, we have failed," Patuffa's father re- 
marked drily. "But who could make a suc- 
cess with that child?" 

They had failed, not necessarily from stu- 
pidity, nor weakness, nor injustice, nor un- 
kindness, nor kindness, nor any special flaw in 
their method, but simply because Patuff a was 
undealable with, removed from them by some 
barrier of temperament for which she was not 
responsible, but by means of which she un- 
consciously protected herself in an impreg- 
nable citadel. 

They could not even reach her by aflfection. 
Yet she was affectionate, and loved Mama 
with her whole heart. But she had a way, 
which is not uncommon, of separating her af- 
fections from her intentions and actions. She 
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put an ocean between her love and her be- 
haviour. But undeniably the love existed, and 
its very existence added to the difficulty of 
handling her. 

Such was PatuflFa in character. In appear- 
ance she was rather small for her age, and 
thin. She had a square little chin, quiet grey 
eyes, a finely moulded nose, beautiful teeth, 
compressed delicate lips, and a great quantity 
of dark auburn hair. In manner there was 
nothing aggressive about her; but the very 
quietness of her bearing, and the calm imper- 
turbability of her attitude towards life and 
circumstance provided her with an added se- 
curity against attack, and deprived grown-ups 
of any easy and obvious opportunity of on- 
slaught. 

To only one person did she speak of the 
decree of the Tribunal. Langley, the gar- 
dener, was the favoured member of the com- 
munity to whom she vouchsafed a brief re- 
mark on the subject. He was pruning the 
apricot trees at the time, and she was highly 
delighted when he allowed her to use his prun- 
ing-knife under his direction. She was never 
so happy as when working with Langley, and 
there was scarcely any task in flower garden 
or kitchen garden, orchard or greenhouses, in 
which she did not take a part ; and she was the 
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recipient of all his anxieties, hopes, elations, 
and depressions in connection with grapes, as- 
paragus, tomatoes, sweet-peas, fruit trees, 
rhododendrons, potatoes, and all flowers and 
produce alike. They were, in fact, firm friends 
and allies. Mama often said that without 
Langley and the kitchen garden, Patuffa 
would have been tenfold more impossible. 

So Patuffa naturally enough turned to him 
now at this crisis in her life. 

"They are going to send me away to 
school," she said, with a half laugh, as she 
handed him back his knife. 

"Away to school," he repeated. "Well, 
well, that be bad news, ain't it? What have 
you been a-doing? Something worse than 
them usual tricks of youm?" 

"No, about the same," she answered, smil- 
ing. "Only, they all came together, Lang- 
ley. I had a quarrel with that horrid Tommie 
Lancaster — ^you know how I hate him. Well, 
he cheeked me, and I wasn't going to stand it 
and gave him a good smack to keep him in 
order — ^nasty little beast ! And then there was 
a fuss because I let the blackbird out of the 
cage in the Grahams' nursery, and all the kids 
screamed with rage. It was funny. But I 
didn't care what they did as long as the black- 
bird got right away. And it did ! And then 
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there were one or two upsets with Nurse, I 
don't know why they all came together, but 
they did." 

"All came on together, like yon little row 
of spinach on yon sheltered border,'' he said. 
"Ain't it a pretty sight, coming up so even 
and nice?" 

She laughed and nodded. 

"Going to school," he again remarked, ob- 
viously greatly perturbed. "I shan't know 
how to get on with the work without you. I 
shall fair miss you working alongside of me." 

"No, you won't," Patuffa said, shaking her 
bead. 

"Ay, but I shall," he insisted. "You be a 
right handy little gardener, you be. Who's 
going to keep a sharp eye on the asparagrass 
and celery and all them other things what you 
and I be fond of? My word, I shall miss you, 
and that's the truth." 

"No, you won't miss me, Langley," she 
said, with a mysterious little smile on her face. 

For she was thinking that she would soon 
be back. And this thought governed her mind 
all the time that Mama was making inquiries, 
and clothes were being prepared, and definite 
arrangements being carried out. She was ex- 
traordinarily gentle and docile during this 
period. Dewhurst Hall became for the mo- 
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ment a Palace of Peace. In the nursery, 
Susie, her little eight-year-old sister, and her 
brothers, Mark and Eric, aged six and four 
respectively, had nothing to put up with. 
They were neither tyrannised over nor intimi- 
dated, and they had free access to all the play- 
things, even to the big dolls' house which was 
no longer kept sternly locked. 

Miss Walters reported that Patuffa was 
miraculously good during lesson-time, and 
practised the piano, which she hated playing, 
with entirely unwonted patience and diligence. 
For, although she loved music passionately 
and could never be torn away from Mama's 
side when Mama was at the piano, she never 
put any heart or interest into her practising. 
Yet she had a natural gift for music, and could 
play by ear in a way denied both to Mama and 
Miss Walters. But that was her own private 
pleasure, and had nothing to do with the rou- 
tine duties demanded of her. 

Nurse, an old enemy of long standing, 
stated that she was having no more deadly 
combats over the woollen vest which had ever 
been the source of serious trouble between 
them. Patuffa donned the hated garment 
without a murmur and with no sign of martyr- 
like resignation. 

With Langley, of course, she was always at 
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her best, but even he was amazed at the quiet, 
industriQus help she gave him, with planting 
roses and rhododendrons, and sowing sweet- 
peas and broad beans, and forcing the sea- 
kale and rhubarb and mint. And she did not 
indulge in one single exhibition of temper, 
when the dreaded hour of bedtime found her 
huddled up in a little low chair listening to 
Mama's beautiful playing in the drawing- 
room. She rose to depart peacefully, as if it 
had always been a habit to obey the summons 
with gracious acceptance of fate, instead of 
with a turbulence both physical and mental, 
which was one of the most devastating inci- 
dents of the day. Mama and Papa began to 
flatter themselves that the mere threat of ex- 
ile from home had worked a miracle in the 
child's heart. 

And if the threat had produced this amaz- 
ing and encouraging result, what could not be 
expected from the actual realisation of the 
scheme? Regeneration, reconrtruction, rein- 
carnation — ^re-anything-you-liked ! 

Mama even wondered at moments whether 
the threat in itself would not have sufficed to 
secure a permanent reform. Miss Walters 
did not discourage this optimism, but she did 
not share it. Nor did Nurse. Nor Papa. 
But there was no denying that the whole Tri- 
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bunal was impressed, and suffered secretly 
from intermittent attacks of remorse and peni- 
tence and wavering. , 

But all the arrangements had been made, 
fees paid in advance, and minds tuned for the 
Great Change in the Plan of Campaign. 
Patuff a's little white -bed in a little room with 
a rosebud wallpaper was awaiting her at St. 
Ursula's School for Girls at Folkestone. 

The threat was allowed to materialise into 
a fact. 



CHAPTER II 

No one knew how Patuffa fretted over the 
prospect before her. It was to her a tragedy 
even to think of leaving her home, and Mama 
and all the sweet things of Nature unutter- 
ably dear to her, the lanes and pastures, the 
woods, the rooks and robins and hedge-spar- 
rows, the primrose leaves unfolding on the 
banks, the tangle of briar and bramble above 
the brook, and Langley, and Captain, the good 
and much-enduring docile pony — and also the 
subject races in the nursery. When it came 
to the last day, she decided that it was impos- 
sible to go, and that she must take measures 
to protect herself from the Decree. 

So at the hoiu* of bedtime she was missing. 

It chanced to be a rainy and stormy evening, 
and thus the anxiety on the child's behalf was 
doubly increased by the state of the weather, 
and by fears that she would "catch her 
death" if she were wandering about the coun- 
tryside in some of her favourite haunts. 

Patu£Pa had been mercifully considerate 
about that little detail. A piece of paper was 
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eventually found on Mama's dressing-table, 
on which were written these words: 

^^Tow need not he ananous about me getting 
wet. rm not out in the rainf^ 

This communication shed no actual light on 
her local habitation, but it did suggest vaguely 
that she had not gone far afield. She was 
eventually found in the loft of one of the more 
distant bams on the estate, a haven in which 
she had often spent many secret hours safe 
from the encroachments of the Tribunal. She 
had made herself supremely comfortable with 
rugs, pillows and an eiderdown quilt, and had 
brought candles, a fairy book, and a volume of 
Chatterbox, and her crochet work, without 
which she was seldom seen and at which she 
was quite an expert. She was immersed in 
the fairy book and thoroughly enjoying her 
escapade, when her hiding-place was discov- 
ered. 

Asked why she had embarked on this im- 
necessary adventure and given everyone so 
much anxiety and trouble, PatuflFa's answer 
was that she was very angry at being sent 
away from home, and had made up her mind 
to punish them all. Was it worth while, they 
asked, to behave in this silly way when she 
must have known that she would soon be 
found? 
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"Yes," she answered quite firmly. And she 
pressed her lips together so tightly that her 
little face became tense with the strain. Her 
eyes went to a pin's point. 

Yet the moment afterwards, she burst into 
a paroxysm of passionate weeping. She cried 
herself to sleep that last night at home. The 
Tribunal, greatly distressed and agitated, but 
confident now that the threat had not been 
sufficient in itself, decided reluctantly that no 
one must go into the room and "tuck her up." 
They lingered near the threshold, longed to 
cross it, wished above all things to take Pa- 
tuffa in their arms, and comfort and forgive 
her. Mama longed to wrap her in the eider- 
down quilt, take her down to the drawing- 
room, and play her favourite piece, Chopin's 
wonderful "Barcarole," which Patuffa was 
never tired of hearing. Even Papa, an un- 
certain and irresponsible sort of person, only 
very moderately interested in his family- 
even Papa derived no enjoyment out of his 
whisky and soda that evening. If Patuffa had 
only known, her punishment of the whole com- 
munity was a triumph of the art. 

Cook, who was outside the Tribunal, a free 
lance who considered she had the right to in- 
dulge herself in any act of kindness to the 
Rebel of Dewhurst Hall, stole secretly into 
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the room, concealing under her apron three 
large tempting apricot tartlets, which would 
have soothed the suffering of any torn spirit ; 
and Langley contributed a small bunch of 
specially fine grapes, which he would have 
yielded up to no other member of the family. 
Patuffa ate these delicacies between her sobs 
— and slept. 

The next day she went to school. 



CHAPTER III 

Patuffa's departure occasioned immense 
though uneasy relief in the breasts of the Tri- 
bunal, Nurse and the subject races in the 
nursery. They missed her dominating person- 
ality, and yet were conscious that a change 
for the better had taken place in the atmos- 
phere of the home, and also in the chances 
now opened to her for the finer formation of 
her character. 

The subject races in the nursery were the 
first to recover from the shock of suddenly 
lu^quired freedom. They raised their heads, 
developed characteristics of their own, looted 
the big dolls' house, destroyed some of the 
choicer playthings, and conducted all their 
games in their own fashion, which, of course, 
according to Patuffa, had been nonsensical. 
They enjoyed themselves immoderately with- 
out knowing the reason. Miss Walters, with 
tears in her eyes, was obliged to own that 
Patuffa's absence was an unmitigated bless- 
ing to the children. 
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"It gives them an opportunity," she said, 
smiling vaguely. 

It was not clear what she meant by oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity for fun, high spirits, 
naughtiness, greediness, quarrelsomeness, 
goodness — what? Probably all these mani- 
festations, with everything else added to them 
that makes for expression of character. The 
change was especially noticeable in little Susie 
of the soft fair curls and dark eyelashes. Re- 
leased from serfdom, she at once became a per- 
sonality, not turbulent like Patuffa when 
thwarted, but equally insistent and with a gra- 
cious little charm of her own which won her 
all she wanted. She was nervous, excitable, 
and rather delicate; but her health began to 
show signs of improvement at once, and Nurse, 
who loved her dearly, was not far wrong when 
she said Susie was a flower which could not 
thrive side by side with PatuflFa. 

The other members of the family, not hav- 
ing dolls' houses to loot nor choice playthings 
to destroy, came oflF much worse in their at- 
tempts at recuperation. Mama pretended to 
herself that she was revelling in this interval 
of serenity, and took to practising with re- 
doubled vigour, but was always looking round 
expecting to see that little determined figure 
thrust itself in at the door, at the hour when 
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the Decree proclaimed bedtime. Mama could 
never have counted the number of occasions 
when her playing had been interrupted by the 
alrival of Patuffa, the counter-arrival of 
Nurse, or Miss Walters, or both, mortal com- 
bat and the final marching off of poor Patuffa 
under double escort. Not before all Mama's 
desire for music had died down into hopeless 
acceptance of impossibility of fulfilment. 
Chopin's "Barcarole" was known to her as a 
Danger Work. It was one of her own fa- 
vourites, but she scarcely dared even to think 
of it in the evenings, since its very first bars 
invariably summoned Patuffa to her side : 
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But now she played it — ^and looked up, 
hoping — ^yes — hoping . . . 

Did she only hope because she knew she 
was secure? 

Do we only hope when we know we are se- 
cure? 

Langley did not become easily reconciled to 
PatuflFa's absence. Often he would pause in 
the midst of a job and look round half ex- 
pecting to see his little comrade dashing down 
the path. 

"No, no, she be gone, she be truly gone,** 
he would murmur, shaking his handsome head. 
Langley, it must be recorded, was a beauti- 
ful personage. His iron-grey hair framed a 
finely featured face which belonged by rights 
to a poet. And perhaps he was a poet in his 
own way, for he imconsciously idealised every- 
thing he saw in Nature, from a parsnip to a 
peony, from a "Money-maker" tomato seed 
to the richest and rarest orchid. 

Papa expressed himself as wholly delighted 
that that little nuisance was out of the way; 
but even he rather missed her bursting into 
his library and being sent speedily to the right 
about when he did not feel inclined to be both- 
ered with her. Papa was far too much con- 
cerned with his own private affairs to bestow 
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much attention on his family ; and it was only 
when he was driven into a comer that he con- 
sented to show any signs of parental interest 
or authority. Apart from his duties as mag- 
istrate, Papa focussed on horse racing; but to 
do him justice, he loved and admired Mama 
in his own superbly selfish way, was never any- 
thing but courteous and charming in his maur 
ner towards her, never made any unseemly 
scenes about money matters, grudged no ex- 
penditure for herself or the children, and let 
her have her own banking account and cheque- 
book. Perhaps this was to save himself 
trouble — and perhaps it wasn't. Anyway, 
Papa had points; and he did not turn a hair 
when he heard what the Folkestone school ex- 
penses were going to be. He merely poured 
out some whisky and soda, lit a super-cigar, 
and said: 

"Let's hope the danmed child will be worth 
it, Marion." 



CHAPTER IV 

Patuffa, indignant though she was at being 
sent away from home, was more interested 
than she knew in the adventure imposed on 
her by the Tribunal. She decided to remain 
at Folkestone for a little while, and then re- 
turn to Dewhurst Hall in. her own good time. 
There was no question in her mind of relin- 
quishing that plan. Back to her home she 
would come, to Mama and all of them, and 
Langley, and the woods and lanes and flowers 
and fields and bams and animals which con- 
stituted her world, and which she missed ter- 
ribly, but not inconsolably, since she knew she 
would soon be again in their midst. And it 
would not hurt her to have a look round now 
she was here. 

So she surveyed the situation with her usual 
quiet imperturbability, and what struck her 
most of all, was how silly all the pupils were 
to be obedient. A bell rang, and things hap- 
pened. An order was given, and no one ques- 
tioned it. Perhaps one or two of the girls 
grumbled: 
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"Oh, what a bore!" 

But that was all. That was the utmost they 
could do in the way of remonstrance. 

Most of the girls seemed extraordinarily 
happy and even excited at being back at 
school; and.Patuffa wondered what on earth 
they could possibly find to like in this stupid 
form of existence, all exactly like a flock of 
sheep, doing the same things, looking the same, 
and talking the same, all except Irene Tyrell, 
who was the only other new pupil in the school- 
house this term. She and PatuflFa were, there- 
fore, outside the magic circle of intimates, and 
were looked upon as intruders, unnecessary 
members of the community, to be kept in their 
right places of entire unimportance, and to be 
reminded frequently that they were not inter^. 
woven with the traditions and interests of the 
school. Irene was, from the first, marked out 
as a suitable prey for unmerciful teasing. Not 
so Patuffa. For one thing, she presented no 
outstanding characteristics which invited at- 
tack; and moreover she had some secret qual- 
ity which protected her from undue interfer- 
ence. One of the biggest bullies, Nellie Win- 
chester, asked her name. 

Patuffa said: 
^My name is Patuffa." 
Tatuffa," laughed Nellie Winchester. 
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**What a ridiculous name. Mary, her name 
is Patuffa. Did you ever hear such a silly 
name?" 

Patuffa made no comment, but she stiffened 
up, and her eyes went to a pin's point. And 
Nellie, the Bully, confronted with an opposing 
force she did not understand, felt uncomfort- 
able and unsure of her groimd, and shifted the 
scene of her operations to another sphere. 
Irene, poor child, without knowing it, posi- 
tively challenged chaff and teasing by every 
tfibre of her nature. She was gentle, sensi- 
tive, diligent, and passionately fond of learn- 
ing. Books had evidently constituted her 
whole world, and she had brought some of her 
most cherished possessions with her— beauti- 
fully bound volumes of Shakespeare and 
Schiller and Macaulay's Essays and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott — ^gifts from her beloved father. She 
had arranged them at once on the mantelpiece 
in her cubicle together with a little white bust 
of Shakespeare, another of Scott, a terra-cotta 
one of Milton, and a picture of John Hamp- 
den, who was her greatest hero in history. 

It never entered her head that any of these 
treasures could provoke scorn and derision 
and mirth. They represented so much to her, 
that she took it for granted they would mean 
quite as much to other people. The look of 
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utter bewilderment on her face when one dear 
object after another was made fun of and in- 
sulted, was a revelation of the idealism on 
which her hfe had imconsciously been based. 
Her pride was wounded and her feelings were 
outraged when some iconoclastic hand lui- 
framed John Hampden, inked in a pipe to his 
mouth, and wrote across the sacrilegious 
words: ^^Oh, you brimstone habyf* 

She wept bitter tears when she saw what 
had been done. Patuffa, watching her, said 
quietly : 

"If I was you, I should go and pull out 
their hair, Irene." 

Irene shook her head. She could not pull 
out anyone's hair. And no amount of hair 
pulled out from a regiment of girls' heads 
could have mitigated the overwhehning force 
of this first shock to her ideals. She never for- 
got nor forgave that act of vandalism. Thirty 
years afterwards, when the perpetrator of that 
outrage claimed acquaintance vdth her as an 
old school-friend, Irene refused the hand held 
out to her, and in a voice charged with sup- 
pressed rage said: 

"I hated you years ago — and I hate you 
now — ^I hafe the very thought of you." 

And Nellie Winchester looked as bewil- 
dered then as her little victim of former 
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times had looked in those far-off days of 
school life. Language incomprehensible, out- 
look incomprehensible, anger incomprehensi- 
ble. 

Patuffa herself had no opinion of Irene's 
spirit, and thought she was entirely lacking in 
enterprise not to deal summarily with her tor- 
mentors; but she overlooked this failing and 
decided to like her and to fight her battles for 
her if necessary, secretly admiring, in fact, the 
aspirations despised by others. Irene from 
the beginning loved Patuffa. She was a lit- 
tle shocked by her rebellious instincts; but 
something deep down in her heart told her that 
she would not have wished Patuffa to be dif- 
ferent by one hair's-breadth. And as the two 
little girls were thrown much together and 
walked together, since no one else wanted to 
walk with either of them, they drifted into a 
friendship which was to last them their life- 
jtime. 

Irene revered the teachers. And she was 
obedient. It did not enter her head to dis- 
obey. Patuffa never ceased to reproach her 
for this weakness. 

"Why do you do what they tell you?" she 
asked one day severely. ^'I am not going 
to." 
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"Oh, but you ought to," Irene remonsirated. 
"And Miss Taunton is such a dear." 

"No, she isn't. She's a pig," Patuiffa in- 
sisted. "I hate her. And she's ugly." 

"I think she is beautiful," Irene champi- 
oned. 

Patuffa stared. 

"You are a funny little thing," she said 
scornfully. "You should see my Mama. She 
is beautiful. Miss Taunton is ugly." 

They were both right. Miss Taunton, the 
Principal, was beautiful or ugly according to 
the angle at which you looked upon her. Irene 
saw the noble expression, the shining eyes, the 
intellectual brow. Patuffa saw a severe 
mouth, a rather hawk-like nose, and a mottled 
complexion slightly freckled. 

They had different opinions, too, about Miss 
Taunton's abilities. 

"She's very, very, very clever," Irene said 
enthusiastically. "I know she is." 

"No, she isn't," Patuffa answered. "She 
isn't really. She only pretends, because she 
has to, as she's the Principal. I know. Papa 
pretends to be clever. And he isn't really. I 
know he isn't. I feel it in my bones." 

But my Papa is," Irene asserted proudly. 
He is a great scholar, and he has the same 
sort of forehead as Miss Taimton, but much. 
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much more wonderful. You don't know what 
a scholar looks like, Patuffa, and I do." 

"No, I don't, and I don't want to either," 
Patuffa answered loftily. 

But she left it at that. She recognised that 
anything to do with books and learning was 
distinctly Irene's province, not hers; for she 
had been greatly impressed by the discovery 
that Irene actually wrote stories and intended 
one day to be a famous author. It was not, 
of course, an ambition which in any way ap- 
pealed to Patuffa; but it had the effect of in- 
duing Irene with an importance which de- 
manded respect where intellectual matters 
were concerned. So Miss Taunton's brains 
were allowed to remain in possession of the 
field. 

She would have laughed if she had known. 
She was often in doubt about them herself 1 
Often when she was alone in her library and 
was being human and eating chocolate — she 
was inordinately fond of chocolate — she would 
say aloud: 

"What on earth made me take to educa- 
tion? Am I really fond of books ? Do I love 
Shakespeare and Milton? Am I wedded to 
history? Was I really proud when I took 
my Historical Tripos? I wonder." 

Of course that was only a mood. It passed 
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— ^like all moods and doubts — ^mercifully. 
Once, after she had been overwhelmed by one 
of her worst attacks, she gave a stirring ad- 
dress to the whole school on the value of books, 
their influence, their meaning, the lifelong 
friendship they ofi^ered, and their healing com- 
radeship in gladness and sadness, in health 
and in sickness. It was not above the heads 
of the youngest children present, and yet it 
was fit language and stimulating thought for 
a ripe scholar of ripest years. Irene -almost 
wept for joy over it. Even Fatuffa said it 
wasn't bad. 

PatuflFa had a curious encounter with Miss 
Taunton one day. The bullies of the school, 
Nellie Winchester and Mary Upjohn, had 
been particularly vicious to Irene, because she 
had come out top in the weekly essay of her 
class. The subject was Oliver Cromwell. 
Now to excel was an unforgivable sin; and 
Irene had to be punished for her unwarrant- 
able cheek. These newcomers obviously had 
to be put in their proper places and kept un- 
der, if they dared to take any kind of liberty. 
So the pair of executioners appointed by the 
High Court of Good Form repaired to Irene's 
cubicle, and were about to pounce on a new 
book she had received that morning from her 
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father, and scribble something insulting on the 
title-page, when Patuif a, who occupied the ad- 
jacent cubicle, burst in upon them, with flam- 
ing face and fierce eyes, and flung them away 
from the bookshelf. 

"You don't touch Irene's books 'cept over 
my dead body," she cried, stamping her foot. 
"You horrid, beastly creatures, I hate you. 
I'm not afraid of you like Irene is. I'll pull 
out your hair." 

At that moment Miss Taunton chanced to 
be passing the door of the room, and heard 
an angry voice threatening to pull out some- 
one's hair. She had a great sympathy with 
anyone who wanted to pull out someone's hair, 
for she had often wanted to do something of 
the sort herself, and indeed continued at crises 
to have the same healthy impulse. But she 
had ever recognised that it was an impulse 
which had to be restrained, both in herself 
and others, too. So she went into the room, 
with an appropriate air of severity on her face, 
and found PatuflFa guarding a bookshelf 
against the assault of two enemies twice her 
size and bulk. 

"What's this all about?" she asked. "What 
is this I hear you saying, Patuffa? And what 
are you doing here, Nellie and Mary?" 

No one spoke. The besieging party looked 
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sheepish, the besieged defiantly truculent. 

"Go to my room and await me there," Miss 
Taunton said to PatuflFa. "And you, Nellie 
and Mary, go to the classroom, and cOTie when 
I send for you." 

When she was alone with Patuffa, she be- 
gan: 

"Now, Patuffa, why did you wish to pull 
out their hair?" 

There was no answer. Miss Taunton 
asked the question several times with a wise 
patience. 

At last Patuffa said stubbornly: 

"It isn't anything to do with you, and I'm 
not going to tell you — so there." 

'T)o you know that is very rude," Miss 
Taunton reprimanded. "No pupil should talk 
to her teacher in that fashion. She shoidd 
not want, and she ought not to dare to do 



so. 
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'1 dare," Patuffa said defiantly. "I'm not 
frightened of anyone." 

"You will go to bed at once, Patuffa," Miss 
Taunton ordered, with a quiet severity of a 
glacial quality specially reserved for sup- 
pressing insubordinates. It had no effect on 
Patuffa. 

"I like going to bed," she retorted. "If 
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you want to punish me, you'd better do some- 
thing to me I don't like/' 

"You will go to bed at once," Miss Taim- 
ton repeated, chiefly because she did not know 
what else to suggest. "And I expect you to 
apologise to me to-morrow morning for speak- 
ing to me so rudely, Patuffa." 

"I apologise now," Patuffa said, "and then 
it's done." 

And she went off to bed as directed, and 
did some crochet work. She was making a 
woollen comforter for her beloved Langley. 
This was a grand opportunity to get it ready 
in time for his birthday. 

Miss Taunton smiled after she had gone. 

^'I apoloffUe now and then ifs donef* she 
repeated, with a twinkle in her eye. "What a 
daring little wretch she is." 

Her eye lit on some chocolate. What she 
would really have liked to do, was to give 
Patuffa a hug and some chocolate. She ad- 
mired her for not betraying her comrades and 
yet wanting to pull out their hair; but rude-? 
ness was rudeness and had to be pimished, even 
if the prescribed punishment chanced unfor- 
tunately to be pleasant and acceptable. And 
it must not be accompanied by chocolate. 
There was no doubt about that. 

Then she sent for Mary Upjohn and Nelhe 
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tWinchester, and asked them to give an ac- 
count of themselves : why they were in a dor- 
mitory to which they did not belong: why they 
were in Irene Tyrell's cubicle: and what the 
nature of the quarrel was, which had called 
forth Patuffa's anger and threats of violence. 
She gathered from their explanation that they 
were perfectly innocent and harmless human 
beings, and they had not any idea why PatuflFa 
was so angry with them, but everyone knew 
about her fits of temper, and of course they 
ought not to have gone to C Dormitory, but 
they did want to have a look at Lrene's books, 
as they were curious to see the new one which 
had been sent her the same morning. 

*'Why did you not ask her to show it to 
you?" Miss Taunton asked judicially. "She 
would have been proud. Irene loves her 
books." 

"We didn't like to," Nellie Winchester re- 
plied uneasily. 

"Shyness, I suppose," suggested Miss 
Taunton grimly, for it was well known that 
Nellie was the super bully of the school, and 
possessed as little shyness as an average prize- 
fighter. 

The girls remained silent. 

"I do not know what happened," Miss 
Taunton went on. "I have learnt nothing 
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from PatuflFa, whom I have had to punish for 
rudeness to me in her determination to proteeii 
you. But I think I can guess that you were 
not there to admire Irene's books. I know 
more about your bullying ways than either of 
you realise; and I am going to take this op- 
portunity of telling you that if any more ru- 
mours reach me which I can substantiate, I 
shall probably write to your parents and ask 
them to withdraw you. High-spiritedness is 
one thing, girls — and I love it. But syste- 
matic bullying is another. Now you may go." 

She added as she turned away from them 
and began to open a letter on her table: 

"I know nothing definite to punish you for, 
this time — therefore I cannot punish you. But 
I can reserve for myself the privilege of is- 
suing or withholding invitations to my little 
monthly evening party in my private rooms. 
And I shall not be asking either of you. For 
I believe you have not spoken the truth to me." 

Then she sent for Irene Tyrell. Irene, who 
knew nothing of what had happened, was still 
tremulous with delight at having come out top 
in the Oliver Cromwell essay. She arrived in 
a state of ecstatic joy at being summoned to 
the Presence. 

"Irene, my child, I want to ask you some- 
thing," Miss Taunton said. "PatuflFa has been 
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quarrelling with Nellie and Mary over your 
books. Now why should she? It is my duty 
to ask you this question, because I have heard 
rumours that they have teased you a good 
deal. Have you any complaints to make 
against these girls?'* 

Irene turned pale, but shook her head reso- 
lutely. 

'No,*' she replied. 

^Why should they want to see your 
books?" Miss Taunton asked. "Have they al- 
ways been interested in your books?" 

"Yes," Irene answered with an inward gulp, 
as she thought of the heart-breaking disre- 
spectful form their interest had always taken. 
John Hampden's face with the words, ^^Oh, 
you hrimstone hahyf* scribbled over it in the 
blackest of inks, rose before her eyes; but she 
tried hard not to see it. 

Miss Taimton made another attempt. 

"Patuffa seemed very angry with Nellie and 
Mary," she reflected aloud. "She must have 
been feeling greatly agitated to want to tear 
out their hair." 

"Patuffa always wants to tear out every- 
one's hair," Irene said, with a deprecating lit- 
tle smile. "She says it to me sometimes, but 
she has not done it." 
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"No, I should hope not," said Miss Taunf on, 
smiling herself. 

And there the inquiry ended, for Miss 
Taunton saw that Irene was not intending to 
give the key to the situation, and the Prin- 
cipal loved her for her reticence. By her si- 
lence she also had practically told Miss Taun- 
ton that this was her own private affair; but 
as no rudeness had accompanied the tacit re- 
fusal to give away her comrades, chocolate 
creams did not seem out of place in the cir- 
cumstances. They were proffered, and ac- 
cepted with alacrity. 

"All that for me?" Irene asked. "What a 

lotr 

"Perhaps Patuffa might like some," Miss 
Taimton suggested vaguely, and then felt 
ashamed of herself for her weakness. 

She added quickly: 

"But before you run off, my dear child, I 
want to teU you that I am very pleased with 
your essay on Oliver Cromwell. It encour- 
ages me to believe that you will do well in 
time." 

Irene's face shone. 

"And now I want to hear about your father, 
who has taught his little girl to love books," 
Miss Taunton said very kindly. "And you 
must show me your new book. No time like 
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the present. Would you like to bring it 
now?" 

The child's face flushed with joy. No 
greater happiness could have been oflFered her 
than to speak of the father she adored to the 
Principal whom she reverenced. She dashed 
to her cubicle and seized her new book, which 
was PicciolUj beautifully bound in red calf and 
handsomely tooled. She brought it in triumph 
to Miss Taunton, and spent an ecstatic hour in 
talking about her father, and all the lovely 
^imes they had together, and all the lovely 
things they did together. She never knew it, 
of course, but this was her reward for having 
played the game and not betrayed the cause 
of ^her comrades. 

"And so you call him Chummy,'' Miss 
Taim.ton said, as she put Picciola in Irene's 
hands when she dismissed her little visitor 
whom she had made so happy. "I thought 
he was something very special in the way of 
fathers when he brought you; but I am sure 
now that I ' only guessed half the truth. The 
name you call him by, tells its own tale, doesn't 
it?" 

IJrene ran oflF to find Patuffa, and only 
learnt then that she had been sent to bed in 
punishment, for Miss Taunton had not even 
hinted at such a disaster. Armed with the 
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chocolates, she penetrated into the bedroom 
and found Patuffa comfortable and cosy, en- 
joying herself vastly, and crocheting hard at 
Langley's woollen scarf. 

"Hullo, what have you got there?" asked 
Patuffa. "Chocolate creams. How scrump- 
,tious ! I say, isn't it f im 1 Miss Taunton sent 
me to bed because I cheeked her. Nasty pig! 
I should like to tear out her hair." 

No, no, you mustn't say that," cried Irene. 
She is a darling, Patuffa. And do you know, 
I believe she gave me all these chocolates be- 
cause she wanted you to have a lot. She said 
perhaps you might like some." 

"Well, her chocolates aren't bad, anyway," 
said Patuffa, munching hard. "Here, give 
me another — one of the large ones." 

"Why did you cheek her?" asked Irene. "I 
wish you hadn't." 

I had to," answered Patuffa severely. 
She interfered with a quarrel I was having 
with those horrid beasts, Mary and Nellie. It 
was over your new book. They nearly got 
hold of it off your mantelpiece, and I saved it 
in time. Then she came poking her nose in 
where she wasn't wanted and asked me ques- 
tions. And of course I wasn't going to 
sneak." 
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"'Then it's all my fault you're in disgrace," 
said Irene, much concerned. 

Patuffa made a grimace. 

"I don't mind being in disgrace," she said. 
"You needn't worry about that. And some- 
one has got to look out for you. You are such 
a little silly. What have you been doing in 
her library? Has she been asking you ques- 
tions about those pigs?" 

Irene nodded. 

"You didn't give them away?" asked Pa- 
tuffa truculently. 

Irene shook her head. 

"If you had told her anjrthing about them, 
I should have torn yovr hair out," Patuffa re- 
marked. 

Irene laughed fearlessly and gave her fierce 
friend a sudden hug. 

I do wish you loved her," she sighed. 
Don't you like her even a tiny little bit?" 

No, of course not," rejoined Patuffa scorn- 
fuUy. 

Then, seeing the look of disappointment 
on Irene's face, she added, in a spirit of con- 
ciliation : 

"I don't mind her really and truly. Per- 
haps I don't dislike her at all. And it was 
rather nice of her about the chocolates. Only 
she mustn't come poking her nose where she's 
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not wanted. Another cream, please, Irene. 
You'd better be oflF before anyone catches you 
visiting me in my disgrace. Then you'd be 
in disgrace, and you're so silly, you'd fret." 

At that moment Miss Taimton opened the 
door and saw the little girls together. She 
beat a hasty retreat, with a smile on her face, 
and a wise and kind consideration in her heart. 
One of the many wise lessons she had learnt 
was, at suitable times, to have eyes that see 
not. 

So Nellie Winchester and Mary Upjohn, 
not having been informed against, remained 
on at the school, but mitigated their methods 
and found other ways of teasing their victim. 
Their supreme chance came always on a 
Wednesday evening when the drill Serjeant 
arrived and dragooned them in the most ap- 
proved military fashion. His breast was cov- 
ered with medals, and he had a fierce mous- 
tache and a truculent voice. He disliked 
Irene, who was no credit to him. If she had 
been drilled for a century, by all the Ser- 
jeants in the British Army, she would never 
have been a credit to any one of them. She 
stooped incorrigibly, to step out smartly was 
an impossibility to her, and she seemed inca- 
pable of distinguishing her right foot from her 
left. Marking time, keeping in line, wheeling 
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round, were feats beyond her range of achieve- 
ment. Raising her arms in the air, bending 
low and touching her toes with the tips of 
her fingers, and restoring her body to normal 
position, were manifestations of skill destined 
jto be eternally denied her. Her failures 
and discomfitures on these occasions aJfforded 
endless mirth and derision to her tormentors. 
She might write stories, love books, adore her 
lessons, and come out top of her class in his- 
tory or literature, but she was always bottom 
in drill: whereas they were the shining lights 
of the regiment, and the darlings of the Ser- 
jeant's heart. She certainly was an exasper- 
ating pupil; and the Serjeant one day, being 
off his guard and losing all sense of propor- 
tion, was exceedingly severe with her, brutal, 
and frightening. Nelhe and Mary giggled 
and tittered, and some of the others smiled and 
exchanged looks of amusement; but most of 
the class were uneasy and apprehensive. 
Then a quiet little voice rang out clearly: 
"I think you are a horrid beast. I shall tell 
my Papa about you. I'm not going to stay 
in your horrid class. Come along, Irene, we'll 

go. 

Patuffa seized Irene by the arm and led her 
out of the room; and, interesting to relate, 
nearly the whole class followed as if by im- 
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pulse. It was, in fact, the beginning of what 
were known later as "sympathetic strikes." 

The Principal changed her Serjeant — and 
punished the school. Punishment was always 
a puzzle to Miss Taunton, for she did not 
approve of making her pupils hate literature 
for evermore by writing out beautiful passages 
an indefinite number of times, and she held 
no brief for corporal punishment, even of the 
mildest nature. She relied on moral suasion 
and bed. Most girls hated being sent to bed. 
But, as we know, Patuffa liked it. If the room 
was not darkened, she worked at her crochet. 
If it was, she turned on her side and slept the 
sleep of the innocent and just. Miss Taunton 
wondered often how she was going to manage 
this chUd who feared no one, was never peni- 
tent about anything, had admirable qualities, 
and was entirely unreachable. She wondered 
still more on that evening when she spoke to 
Patuffa about her rudeness to the serjeant 
and her act of insubordination in leaving the 
class, and thus setting the other girls a bad 
example. 

"They needn't have come," Patuffa said. 
"I didn't ask them to." 

This was in essence unanswerable, but Miss 
Taunton had of course to furnish a reply of 
some nature. 
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''Insubordination is infectious, Patujffa," 
she said. ^'And deeds are often more teUing 
than words." 

She added hastily, in order to cover her 
position: 

"Nobody can excuse your rudeness to the 
Serjeant. I blush to think of it." 

"I don't," PatuflFa retorted truculently. "He 
is a beastly man, and I hate him. Irene hasn't 
any spirit, or else she'd have called him a 
beastly man herself. Someone had to." 

"You seem to have made yourself Irene's 
protector," said Miss Taunton. 

"Someone has got to — she is so silly," an- 
swered the child stubbornly. 

"Your motives, I am sure, are good. Pa- 
tuff a," Miss Taunton conceded. "But you 
must learn to carry them out differently. You 
land others into trouble and yourself, too." 

"I'm not in trouble," Patuffa objected. 
"I've told you I don't mind being punished." 

"No, because you do not care," said Miss 
Taunton. "But the others care. I want you 
to think of it in that way, if in no other. They 
are punished because of you. I want you to 
think over that when you are alone. Now 
go. 

Patuffa did think over it, and the conclusion 
she arrived at was that it did not hurt the 
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others to be punished, and that she was glad 
she had been rude to the serjeant, and that it 
was awfully exciting that the class had fol- 
lowed her out of the room. Her feelings, in 
fact, were those of a conqueror, not of a pen- 
itent. 

"Awfully exciting,'* she murmured as she 
closed her eyes and went comfortably to sleep. 

But poor Miss Taunton lay awake, turning 
many things over in her mind, one of them 
being that Patuffa was too much for her, and 
too difficult an element in the school. Yet the 
child was right about the serjeant. He was a 
brutal creature in a way, and he ought to have 
been dismissed long ago. Why had not she 
f ocussed properly on the matter and come to 
a decision? Why did she put things oflF? 
Putting things oflF she knew to be one of her 
worst faults; and now in this case she was 
punished with the humiliation of knowing that 
what she had omitted to do, had practically 
been done by a naughty little insubordinate 
child who was in the right. And another real 
humiliation was that she could not say to that 
child: "Patuffa, you are right, and he w a 
beastly old serjeai^t, and IVe been in the 
wrong in keeping him on when he ought to 
have been dismissed long ago.** 

She could not say this, for the simple reason 
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that children, and many people who are not 
children, do not respect you when you own 
yourself in the wrong. It takes a truly gen- 
erous mind to appreciate a generous confes- 
sion of failure, or an admission of a mistake. 
Miss Taunton, having ideals of justice and 
fair play, had tried the experiment on many 
occasions in the early part of her career, and 
learnt to her cost the unwisdom of the pro- 
ceeding. So now she had to limit herself to the 
regret only — a bitter one. 

She tossed and tossed and evolved schemes 
of rare spiritual beauty for the successful 
management of PatuflPa and all refractory 
children, and rejected them as futile and im- 
practicable. Worn out, at last she slept, 
dreamed that she had failed in her Tripos, 
emigrated, and was grading lemons on a Cali- 
fomian fruit farm which was owned and run 
by one of her former college friends. There 
was something curled up comfortably round 
the base of a small lemon tree. Her friend 
advised : 

"Leave it alone. It is only a rattlesnake." 

"But don't you see it isn't a rattlesnake," 
she answered. "It is a refractory schoolgirl. 
I can't leave it alone." 

"Of course you can," her friend said. "Far 
safer if you don't interfere with it." 
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"Look here," persisted Miss Taunton, "we 
don't agree. You say it is a rattlesnake, and 
I say it is a refractory schoolgirl. Of course 
I can't leave her alone. I must do something. 
What on earth shall I do?" 

She awoke. 

"A Calif omian lemon ranch!" she ex- 
claimed. "How I wish I were safely there 1" 



CHAPTER V 

Patuffa, having tasted the sweets of power, 
wanted more. She had exercised, as we know, 
an autocratic tyranny over Mark, Eric and 
Susie in the nursery at home, but that was 
only a mild domestic sort of affair, which had 
never excited her in the least. It was not 
exciting to rule over a subject race. But it 
was positively thrilling to be a leader of people 
on equal terms. When those giris ranged them- 
selves under her banner and followed her out 
of the classroom, they unwittingly fired her 
with a fierce desire for further triumphs. 

She decided definitely that she would not 
yet return home. She could always run away 
when she wanted; and she kept her parting 
tips as a lump sum for that purpose, and only 
spent her weekly pocket-money, with which 
she bought sweets and other pressing necessi- 
ties of school life for her comrades and herself. 
For she was generous, and in some matters 
exceedingly unselfish. She even looked at her 
precious "lump sum" sometimes, and wondered 
whether she would buy a book for that silly 
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little Irene, or butterscotch to give to that girl 
whose parents were in India, and who did not 
seem to have any pocket-money worth speaking 
of. But on reflection she drew the line there. 
Papa had said once — and PatuflFa had never 
forgotten his words — ^that he had always kept 
money handy for his return fare. 

^^Then if you are in a holCj you can get aiitf* 
he had said. '^You're jree^ 

No, she would not touch that money. Like 
Papa, she would remain free. She had got her 
little plan of action arranged. She knew the 
itrain she would take — it was the 9.25 to Lon- 
don Bridge — and she also knew she would have 
to take a cab to Charing Cross and embark 
there for her home station, and on arrival, 
walk four miles and come in by the kitchen 
garden, where she would find Langley, who 
would cry : 

"Hullo, Miss PatuflFa, be you arcoming to 
work alongside of me ?" 

And very jolly it would be. But the time 
had not come yet; and the schema nicely cal- 
culated and quite covered by the large svmi 
of one pound seventeen shillings and sixpence 
^(even allowing fivepence for buns and choco- 
late for refreshment on the journey) , remained 
in comforting abeyance, whilst she addressed 
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herself to the exhilarating task of securing 
fresh triumphs. 

Meanwhile she did not dislike being at the 
school, which was situated in a favoured posi- 
tion in Folkestone and had beautiful grounds 
of its own. And she loved the cliffs and the 
sea and the sea-gulls and the ships passing in 
the distance and the Channel steamers and the 
pier. She thought it was quite worth while to 
stay on for a little, for the sake of winning fur- 
ther personal glory. For some weeks no oc- 
casion presented itself for the fulfilment of this 
worthy ambition; but it was evident that in 
small ways, Patuffa was becoming a personage 
of influence in the school. The girls were all 
impressed with her power of sitting down at 
the piano and playing tunes out of her head, 
snatches of things she had heard, waltzes they 
knew, and a song or two. But she did not often 
treat them to this exhibition of her gifts. 
Music was her own private pleasure, with 
which she did not allow anyone to interfere, 
certainly not the unfortunate lady who had 
the misery of giving her instruction on the 
piano. No one could possibly have seemed 
less musical than Patuffa during her music 
lessons. She made no progress and took no 
pains. When admonished, she always said: 
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*'I don't care. I hate the piano. I don't want 
to play it properly, and I won't." 

But when she was in the mood, she touched 
the keys with a familiar ease which called forth 
envy and admiration from the girls grouped 
round her. And when she sat and crocheted 
in that quiet old-fashioned way of hers so at 
variance with the impetuosity of her nature, 
they clustered near her, and some of them 
crocheted too, in imitation of her. They all 
cultivated her calm indifference to and dis- 
regard of punishment. It became the fashion 
amongst the older as well as the younger pu- 
pils not to mind being punished, but rather to 
court their fate! And her quiet rudeness, or 
perhaps, one should say, passive disrespect to 
those in authority, was adopted by several 
of the girls, not very successfully either, for 
' it was not the outcome of their natural dispo- 
sitions : whereas it was part and parcel of Pa- 
luffa's character. 

She had no reverence for anyone. The 
visitor of the school, the well-known, rather 
witty Dean of Westerbury, always consid- 
ered a magnate whose patronage was a pre- 
cious asset to the school, failed to make any 
impression on her save that of amusement. He 
addressed the classes one afternoon, and gave 
a speech which was both kindly and humorous. 
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He really was quite human, though he was a 
dignitary of the Church. Patuffa stared at 
him for a long time, and then said to Irene in 
a loud whisper: 

^'Doesn't he just think he^9 being fwrmyT 
Irene nearly fainted from horror ; and there 
was a suspension of existence in Patuffa's 
immediate neighbourhood. The Dean, who 
had lynx ears, heard the remark, which, how- 
ever, did not reach Miss Taunton or any of the 
staff. He both heard it and saw the little girl 
who had made it. For one moment he paused, 
slightly disconcerted, and then with masterly 
resourcefulness, edged off into convenient ad- 
monitions of piety, and finished off with a 
prayer. This was the prayer: 



"Almighty God, grant to all of us to serve 
Thee with ever-increasing love and dutiful- 
ness. Let Thy Benediction rest on the Prin- 
cipal, staff, and pupils of this school. Grant 
to the teachers a calm wisdom and continuous 
insight. Grant to the pupils a desire to be 
diligent, honourable, and respectful. Grant 
to teachers and pupils an interplay of sensible 
consideration for each other, which wiU 
smooth away difficulties as they arise, and 
make of these precincts pleasant pastures for 
all. Amen.'* 
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Then, according to custom, the Dean passed 
down the hall and spoke to the children. Miss 
Taunton, who was accompanying him on his 
royal progress, was hurrying him past PatuflFa, 
for although she had not heard the child's 
remark, she judged it best to avoid a danger 
zone of untoward possibility. But he stopped 
short in front of Patuff a, and held out his hand. 
There was a twinkle in his eye. 

"How do you do?" he said. 

He would have liked to add : 

"So you think I think I'm being fmmy. Am 
I not, then?" 

But dignity, of coiu'se, forbade, and also a 
kindly desire to protect the little girl from 
punishment, since it was evident to him that 
Miss Taunton knew nothing about the inci- 
dent. If she had known, she would have been 
uneasy, apologetic, distressed. Instead, she 
was pleased, gratified, and innocently triimi- 
phant that everything had gone so well. He 
was not going to disturb her — ^not he. 

So all he said, was: "How do you do?" 

"Quite well, thank you," returned PatuflFa, 
looking at him unperturbed. 

"And do you like being at school?*' he 
asked. 

"No, not much," she answered casually. 
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"Ah, homesick, I daresay/* he ventured. 
"Poor little one/' 

Patuffa stared. 

"I'm not homesick,'' she retorted defiantly. 
"If I was, I shouldn't stay. I should go home 
to Mama." 

"Dear me," he said. "Well, if you're not 
homesick and don't like being at school much, 
where would you like to be ? Alone in the big 
world by yourself? I don't think you would 
like that, you know. It would be awfully 
lonely. Don't you think it would?" 

"I don't know till I've tried it," PatuflPa 
answered severely. 

"No, that's very true," he agreed, smiling. 
"The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Let's hope it will be a nice pudding when you 
have it — ^ginger, for instance. That's my 
favourite." 

"It's mine," said Patuffa more amiably. 

"When th6y want to put me in a good 
temper at home, they always give me ginger 
pudding," he remarked quaintly. 

"So they do me," Patuffa said, her face 
lighting up for the first time. 

"Ah!" he laughed. "That's a great bond 
between us, then." 

He passed on. 

Later, alone with Miss Taunton, he made 
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inquiries about Fatuffa, and learnt what he had 
abeady guessed: that she was a tough prop- 
osition, and that it was quite a question whether 
she should not be tactfully dismissed to the 
bosom of her family, since her quiet insub- 
ordination undermined the discipline of the 
school, and her entire want of respect and 
reverence affected all the girls' minds, and her 
indifference to punishment added to the diffi- 
culty in coping with her temperament. 

"I have never been so puzzled in my life," 
Miss Taunton confessed. "I don't want her 
to stay, and I don't want her to go. And she 
has admirable qualities." 

"Does she take pains with her lessons?" 
asked the Dean. 

"No, none whatsoever," answered Miss 
Taunton, with a half smile. "Not even with 
music, which she really loves. She always tries 
to shirk practising the piano, and she's always 
bottom of the class in everything except 
arithmetic, which is very easy to her." 

"Well, well, don't hurry her away," pleaded 
the Dean. "Give her plenty of ginger pud- 
ding." 

That evening when the Dean was fumbling 
in his greatcoat pockets for a small notebook 
he had mislaid, he found a slip of paper folded 
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and curled up. The outside bore the words, 
''For the Dene/^ Inside he read the following : 

"Deae Dene, — ^I think I'm sorry for being 

rude, but I'm not sure. I knew you knew be- 
cause you glared, and so did I. But I 
shouldn't mind if you'd sneaked, and she had 
punished me. I don't mind being punished. 
But many thanks because you meant well. — 
Yours truly, Patuffa Rendham." 

The Dean smiled, smoothed out the creased 
little slip of paper, and confided it to his letter- 
case. 

"I wonder whether I do think I'm being 
funny, and am not funny," he said aloud. "I 
wonder." 

As Miss Taunton told the Dean, Patuflfa 
took no pains with any of her lessons, but al- 
ways did well with arithmetic, which was no 
trouble to h^r. She helped several of the girls 
with their sums, amongst them Irene, who was 
hopelessly stupid over figures. In fact, she 
often did their whole "preparations" for them, 
and exacted nothing in exchange. This in 
itself was power, not exciting, but very real. 
To be able to do fractions as easily as you 
might eat a chocolate cream, was nothing short 
of a miracle in the eyes of those who had never 
been able to divide three-fourths of seven- 
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eighths by one-ninth of five-sixths of four- 
fifths. 

Even Nellie Winchester and Mary Upjohn, 
who had been "lying low" since their rather 
frightening interview with Miss Taunton, ex- 
pressed their admiration of her gift. She only 
sniffed at their praise. She did not like them, 
and did not want to have anything to do with 
them. She rejected with quiet superciliousness 
their overtures of friendliness, which they made 
after learning that she had not given them 
away. As long as they did not bully Irene or 
annoy her, they might go hang for all she 
carei Once only she was prepared to rise 
up in wrath, when Irene failed in arithmetic 
in the school test examination, for the Oxford 
Local, and Nellie and Mary danced a war- 
dance of triumph and glee, 

'^Where's the scholar nowf' they cried. 
'^Where^s the scholar now? Bow-wow! Bow- 
wow! Bow-wowr 

Their teasing on this occasion did not touch 
Irene. Her suffering and humiliation were 
beyond the range of their arrows. It was in 
vain that Patuffa tried to comfort her and said 
it didn't matter. 

"And no one can be good at 'rithmetic and 
Oliver Cromwell too,'* she urged. "Don't be 
silly, Irene. No one minds except you." 
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"Chummy will mind; he will be so disap-, 
pointed/* Irene said, with tears in her eyes. 
"I did want to please him. He is so good to 
me. 

Patuffa could find no answer at first. Irene's 
attitude to her father, of whom she always 
spoke as Chunmiy, puzzled her greatly. He 
seemed from all accounts to be quite a differ- 
ent sort of Papa f roni her own Papa. She had 
never wanted to please her Papa. She ac- 
cepted him, of course, as being the head of the 
Tribunal ; but as for being consumed by a pas- 
sionate desire to please him — ^well, the idea 
had never entered her head. It didn't now. 

"You are a funny little idiot," she said at 
last. "Fancy bothering about noi passing that 
stupid exam and not pleasing Chummy, when 
what you ought to do, is to go and tear out 
Nellie's and Mary's hair for being such nasty 
pigs to you. I'll have to do it for you, I ex- 
pect." 

But Irene shook her head. The war-dance 
of countless enemies was a negligible triviality 
compared with the wound to her pride and 
the pain of diasppointing Chummy. And when 
her tormentors found that they could not reach 
her by their thoughtless taunting, they gave it 
up, mystified but defeated. There was no fun 
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in teasing a person who appeared to be uncon- 
scious of their very existence. 

Irene carried about a burden of sorrow for 
two or three days — "sorrow too huge for 
human tongue or pen of scribe" — ^but it was 
miraculously lifted for her one morning by 
another book, beautifully bound, and with wide 
margins like the spaces on the moors. It was 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. This letter ac- 
companied it: 

"Better luck next time, little one. I never 
could do figures myself. I am sure I could 
not have passed that examination — no, not if I 
had tried till I was two hundred years old. 
So don't be too ambitious. Rest and be merry. 
As old Chaucer says somewhere: 'Give us to 
go blithely all our days!' Chummy." 

Irene was healed. She danced for joy, and 
could have hugged the whole world, including 
Nellie and Mary. She showed the letter to 
PatuflFa, who read it carefully and then said: 

"There, now, Irene, see what a silly fuss 
you've made. Chummy isn't disappointed. 
And he tells you not to be too ambiguous. I 
think he must be rather a nice sort of Papa." 

She blinked. She always blinked when she 
was puzzled. Papa was certainly quite diflfer- 
ent from Chummy. But then there was Mama 
— darling Mama. 



CHAPTER VI 

One day when the girls were out for their 
usual walk in that absurd procession of two 
and two, which even now has not been abol- 
ished, Patuffa was suddenly seized by the feel- 
ing that she could not bear it for an instant 
longer, and that she must run off and be free. 
iShe was walking wiili a girl called Jessie 
'Ferrers, who had been one of the first in the 
school to seek her companionship and come 
.under her unconscious influence ; but she gave 
no hint of her intention. It was exactly like 
Patuffa to pursue her own course, make her 
own decisions, and act on them without seek- 
ing support. She did not need support, being 
always self-contained. 

She took off her gloves, thrust them in her 
pocket, jammed her hat tighter on her head, 
dashed from the ranks, crossed the road, and 
was off — ^where, she did not care nor know. 
All she wanted, was freedom from that boring 
crocodile waddling of two and two, with the 
heads of the school at the crocodile's head and 
the Grerman governess with her fat, shiny face 

02 
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at his tail-end. A delightful breeze was wafted 
from the sea, and it caught her in its em- 
brace, stimulated her to action, and made her 
feel gloriously joyous and venturesome. No 
dog escaping from the leash could have 
boimded on with greater relief and trirmiph 
than Patuffa. The wonder to her was that 
she had not indulged in this pleasure at an 
earlier date. On and on she went at an easy 
canter, turhing off now in this direction, now 
in that, and never looking behind ; and she did 
not stop until she reached an inviting field of 
lovely fresh upturned brown earth and knew 
she had come straight into Nature's bosom. 
The birds were singing, and the sun, pale and 
delicate, but entrancing in its frailty, played 
its soft light on the myriads of tiny opening 
leaves until they shimmered in tender response. 
For a moment Patuffa only remembered 
that she was in the country again, away from 
a horrid town with streets and houses, pave- 
ments and people. She had a brief rapture, 
which passed instantly when she glanced round 
at the sound of voices and saw that Jessie 
Ferrers and a number of other girls had fol- 
lowed her. They were coming up to the field 
panting and excited. At the onset she was 
cross and disappointed at being disturbed, and 
then, immediately afterwards, tremendously 
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elated. Again she tasted the sweets of power. 

When she was brought before Miss Taun- 
ton that evening, she was very tired, but highly 
delighted with herself, entirely unafraid, and 
entirely impenitent. 

"It was jolly,*^ she said, her eyes sparkling, 
"and awfully exciting, them coming too, like 
they did when I took Irene away from the 
Serjeant. I did enjoy myself." 

Miss Taimton had not hoped that PatuflFa 
would express remorse, but she did not antici- 
pate positive triumph. It so happened that 
she was racked with toothache that day, and 
did not care what became of the school. It 
would have been a positive relief to her if she 
had heard that all the girls and all the staff 
had broken line and pelted off over the cliff 
into the sea, never to return. But she had to 
gather herself together with at least some ap- 
proach to authority, and she dismissed Patuffa 
with a severe reprimand, and a punishment 
which she had hit on by inspiration — strenuous 
tasks in geography and map-drawing, which 
the child secretly disliked beyond human bear- 
ing. Patuffa was impressed. 

"How did you know I hated jography?" 
she asked. "IVe always pretended to like it 
because I hated it.'' 
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Miss Taunton maintained a rigid sternness 
of countenance which would have done credit 
to the Lord Chief Justice, and made no an- 
swer to the audacious question. And she was 
on the point of congratulating herself that 
she had foimd a vulnerable point in PatuflFa's 
armour of defence which would very well serve 
for a brief spell, when she was suddenly caught 
by a spasm of devastating pain in the enemy 
tooth. PatuflFa*s keen little eyes noticed it. 
She was kind and concerned when anyone 
was ill. 

"I believe youVe got toothache,'' she said. 
"You ought to have your tooth out. Langley, 
our gardener, had two out before I came 
away." 

She added, a little shyly for her, as she went 
towards the door: 

"If I'd known you was having toothache, I 
wouldn't have been naughty to-day. I'd have 
waited. But please don't punish the others. 
I'll do extra jography if you like. And I do 
hate it. So you've really and truly punished 
me this time." 

Miss Taunton waved to her to depart. Pa- 
tuff a had conquered her again; and although 
she knew that sooner or later the child would 
have to be sent away from the school which 
she was demoralising by her insubordination, 
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she decided, because of the undoubted good 
qualities possessed by the criminal, to give her 
another chance. This was made possible by 
the discovery of the chastening corrective of 
"jography.'' 

"Another chance, little Patuffa," she mur- 
mured, smiling. 

Then she put some more laudanum on her 
tortured gums and drowsed into a restless 
sleep, and dreamed that PatuflFa was wrestling 
With her "jography" and even trying to solve 
that baffling Balkan Problem — ^baffling even 
all those years ago. Surely — siirely that was 
penalty enough for any statesman, let alone a 
poor little naughty PatuiBFa, who sympathised 
with toothache, and was willing to accept a 
double dose of real punishment if the other 
girls might be let off. 

The others, of course, were not let off. They 
were chastised appropriately with extra les- 
sons, earlier bedtime, and added hours of si- 
lence: measures which made them doubtful 
about the real desirability of punishment. And 
ito Patuff a, appalling doses of geography were 
administered in uncompromising prescriptions 
which led her f o wonder whether the time had 
not arrived for returning to Dewhurst Hall. 
Miss Taunton had her tooth out, recovered 
tone, and seeing Patuffa so docile, pensive^ 
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quelled, and even rather pathetic, began to feel 
that she was mistress of the situation, and that 
the spirit of good discipline once more per- 
vaded the school, and that the rebel of the com- 
munity had thrown in her lot with constitu- 
tional government. 

But she was mistaken. Only a few days 
after the episode of the walk, Patuffa had one 
of her worst outbreaks during her sojourn in 
Folkestone, a disaster for which Mama was 
innocently responsible. 

It occurred in connection with a sudden re- 
membrance of and longing for Mama's beau- 
tiful playing of the much-loved "Barcarole" 
of Chopin. Miss Jerome, the pianoforte Pro- 
fessor, who was a gold medallist of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and an admirable per- 
former, though not an inspired one, had the 
audacity one day to play this piece on the 
grand piano in the drawing-room. Strains of 
it reached Patuff a's ear diu-ing a history class, 
the subject of the lesson being the Battle of 
Marston Moor and the events following on it. 
Patuflfa was, for her, rather interested; for 
she liked battles and bloody fighting. But not 
for all the battles in the world was she going 
to suflFer anyone else to play Mama's "Barca- 
role." She dashed from her seat, rushed out 
of the schoolroom, and raced up to the region 
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whence the sounds were wafted. She broke 
into the drawing-room, her face flushed with 
fury, her eyes at a pin's point, snatched the 
music off the piano, tore it in shreds, and 
screamed at the paralysed pianist: 

"You shan't play darling Mama's piece, be- 
cause you can't." 

Then she fled. 



CHAPTER VII 

This exhibition convinced Miss Taunton that, 
however much she liked the cjbild, she had no 
alternative except to expel her; and she was 
turning the matter over in her mind, in her 
usual procrastinating way, when PatuflPa took 
the affair into her own hands. Whilst Miss 
Taunton delayed, PatuflFa acted. She decided 
that she had had enough of school life, and that 
she was homesick. The "Barcarole" had 
stirred up f eehngs in her kept dormant hither- 
to by new experiences. She longed suddenly 
to see Langley and Mama and the children 
and Papa, even although he never took much 
notice of her, and also Niu*se whom she hated. 
She longed to see what was coming up in the 
kitchen garden and beds and greenhouses, and 
had a craving to know what was going on in 
the woods and lanes and fields. And she 
wanted to see the new cow, Clara, about which 
Mama had written her, and Papa's new hunter, 
Susie's rabbits. Captain, the dogs, and the 
bams, one of which had been newly thatched. 
And she thought she would like to hear Mama's 
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music again, and give the nursery people a 
good rating if they had done any harm to the 
dolls' house. She was quite prepared to be 
very severe with the subject races in the nurs- 
ery, and was not intending to stand any non- 
sense from Eric or Mark or Susie or Nurse. 
Yes, she would return — and at once. 

She counted over the precious lump sum to 
make sure it was intact; she verified the train 
in the ABC guide as she had seen Papa do, 
and she put a few things together in a small 
brown paper parcel, including her toothbrush 
and Langley's comforter. Having made all 
her arrangements, she composed herself, and 
crocheted peacefully, in guileless and indus- 
trious fashion. No one seeing the little girl 
sitting quietly at her work, could have guessed 
that she had hatched this plot and thought out 
all the necessary details. She took no one into 
her confidence. Not a word did she breathe to 
Irene, for instance. Not a sign did she give to 
Miss Taunton or the other mistresses that her 
state of mind was anything except penitent 
and docile. In fact. Miss Taunton remarked 
to one of the staff that night : 

"I really believe Patuffa is sorry for her 
recent naughtiness.'* 

"Yes, I think so," Miss Stevens, the history 
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teacher, answered. She added, "Could you 
not give her another chance?" 

*1 don't see how it is possibk," Miss Taun- 
ton answered sorrowfully. "But I own 
frankly I am reluctant to send her home. Still, 
it must be done." 

"Could you not wait till the end of the 
term?" pleaded Miss Stevens. 

"Well, well, I'll see," Miss Taunton said. 
"Perhaps that might be feasible." 

PatuflFa did all her preparation work as 
usual, and wrote out the conjugation of the 
French verb riflechir with all her usual inac- 
curacy, completing it with her customary 
flourish, for which she had been constantly 
reprimanded. She went to bed excited, but 
grimly determined, and therefore peaceful. 
She was not disturbed by any regret at leaving 
anyone. It was characteristic of her that she 
swept all her present companions away with- 
out a thought. They were not important to 
her, and indeed had ceased to exist at this 
crisis when she was focussing on an entirely 
different set of circumstances. It never en- 
tered her head that it was unkind to leave 
Irene without so much as a little word of 
parting. But to do justice to her heart, she 
was not intending to separate herself perma- 
nently from Irene. Irene was her follower. 
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part of her life's plan. And she took it for 
granted that Irene would remain her friend 
and follower, and come to her home and be 
presented to Langley and Mama and the 
kitchen garden and the comitryside in gen- 
eral As for Miss Taunton, whom she had 
learnt rather to like in a half -ashamed sort of 
way, well, she might never have inhabited this 
planet for all that PatuflFa cared. 

Morning came. Patuffa dressed, folded up 
her nightgown, and made her room tidy accord- 
ing to the regulations of the establishment. 
She could not eat any breakfast, for excite- 
ment had robbed her of all appetite. She 
attended the roU-call, her heart beating with 
pleasant violence. Then in the interval 
between roll-call and the summons to work, 
she took her departure. 

She found her way to the station, got her 
ticket as though to the manner born, bought a 
morning paper as she had seen Papa do, and 
embarked on the train, first class, in consonance 
with family custom. She installed herself in 
a corner comfortably, and took out her crochet. 
A quieter, more contented and self-contained 
individual could not have been found in the 
spaces of the earth. A well-meaning elderly 
lady, her only fellow-passenger, ventured to 
address the little girl, but was met, to her 
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discomfiture, by one of Patuffa's embarrassing 
stares, which plainly said, after true British 
fashion, '^Mind your own business/* The de- 
linquent, who was an exceedingly agreeable 
person, a writer of popular books which ran 
into thousands, and much courted in many 
circles, was not accustomed to be snubbed. 
But it was probably a wholesome experience 
for her. 

At London Bridge, Patuffa, it must be 
owned, did feel a little queerish and desolate ; 
but she bit her thin lips, pulled herself to- 
gether, addressed a porter with a firm imperi- 
ousness, imitating Papa as nearly as she could, 
tipped him a shilling, and was convoyed by him 
to a four-wheeler. The four-wheeler deposited 
her at Charing Cross, and she paid the cabman 
generously, but with an aloof graveness which 
was very impressive. 

The cabman looked after her and said: 

"Well, I'm blessed. She might be ten 
grown-ups." 

She secured her second ticket, foimd her 
place in another first-class carriage, and curled 
herself up in a comer. She was relieved to 

Inow that she had not to change stations 
again. She had been a little worried over that 
part of the adventure. But now it was over. 
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how simple it seemed. A bun and some choco- 
late made it seem still more simple. 

And now she would soon be home — ^how 
exciting 1 She could scarcely crochet, her 
hands trembled so. And what fun I It was 
snowing. She would have to walk four miles 
in the snow to reach home. She would creep 
in by the kitchen garden and have a talk with 
Langley first of all, and then she would find 
Mama and give her a good hug and say: 

"Mama, I have come back. I had to come 
back." 

Would Mama be angry, or Papa, or any of 
the authorities? She wondered, but entirely 
without anxious concern. Her dominant sen- 
sation was that of triumph; and when she 
finally stepped on to the platform of the home 
station, and knew that she had accomplished 
her adventure successfully, it is doubtful 
whether the most daring explorer in ancient 
or modern times could ever have experienced 
an elation to surpass the upliftment of the 
little girl who had run away from school. 

Everything happened "according to plan." 
PatuflPa covered the four miles through a con- 
siderately mild snowstorm, and thoroughly en- 
joyed the tramp. She could scarcely contain 
herself from excitement when she opened the 
gate of the avenue of elms which led to the 
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house, turned off to the left, and arrived at 
the kitchen garden at the exact moment when 
Langley, who had sought shelter, had run out 
tortured by the remembrance that he had left 
one of his cucumber frames open. He looked 
round at the sound of a voice calling him, and, 
lo and behold 1 there stood Patuffa, covered 
with snow. 

"Sakes alive. Miss, Patuffa!'' he cried. 
"Well, I never. I be glad to see you. Didn't 
know you was a-coming home." 

"They don't know either, Langley," she 
said. "I've run away. I'm so excited. I've 
worked a comforter for you. It's in this par- 
cel ; but it's wet now. I'll give it to you when 
I've dried it." 

"So you've run away," he said, looking 
puzzled. "Well, well, it's good to see you, 
anyway. And thank you kindly for the com- 
forter. Miss Patuffa." 

"I'll be back soon to help you," Patuffa said, 
running off. 

Langley stood looking after her, and 
laughed. 

"Little sport, that's what she be," he mur- 
mured. "I bet she's enjoyed herself, she has! 
And now she'll catch it, and won't care — ^not 
she!" 

She went into the house by the front 
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entrance, rushed up the stairs, nearly upset 
one of the maids with a breakfast-tray, and 
knocked at Mama's boudoir. Mama's voice 
said: "Come in." 

When Mama saw who it was, she cried: 
"Patuflfa, my darling child!" and clasped her 
in her arms, quite forgetting she ought not to 
be there. When she remembered this vital 
fact, she asked : 

"But, Patuflfa, what have you done — ^what 
have you done? Have you been naughty? 
Have you been sent home — ^and without a 
word to me? What does it all mean?" 

"No one has sent me, Mama," Patuflfa 
answered firmly. "I've come myself. I didn't 
want to stop at that silly school any more. I 
wanted to come home, and I've come." 

Mama was immediately overcome with the 
same sort of helplessness which always para- 
lysed her in her dealings with Patuflfa. She 
turned to a lady who was standing by the fire- 
place, and said with a ciu'ious, tender little 
smile: 

"Patuflfa, this is your godchild, you know. 
I think you are responsible for her being a real 
little rebel. I never ought to have named her 
after you." 

The stranger, a remarkable-looking little 
woman, with a highly intellectual face, short 
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hair, pince-nez, and wonderful eyes, moved 
towards the child with sudden impulse as if to 
embrace her, but changed her mind wisely on 
noting the unconscious hostihty which Patuff a 
always assumed towards an unknown person 
on first introduction. Instead, she held out 
her hand, and said with a strong foreign ac- 
cent, but in a tone of voice which would have 
melted the heart of an alligator: 

"How do you do, Patuff ska? I am pleased 
to make your acquaintance." 

Patuffa glared at her and answered: 

"I am quite well, thank you.*' 

"Now run away to Nurse and get dried," 
Mama ordered, with a sudden attempt at se- 
verity. "And then go down to the library, 
and stay there imtil Papa and I come to speak 
to you." 

When she had gone. Mama turned to her 
Russian friend, who had been her school com- 
rade in the past, and said: 

"What on earth am I going to do with her 
now? You see, she has run away from school. 
In my innermost heart, I always believed she 
would, sooner or later." 

"Poor Marion," laughed Mme Tcharushin. 
"You have indeed a handful with your two 
Fatuffas — one of them escaping from school 
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and the other from a Siberian prison. We 
are too much for you." 

Mama smiled. 

"You're not too much for me, Pat," she said. 
"But the other one is." 

"I'll help you," said Mme Tcharushin. 
"We will make friends with each other, she 
and I." 

"Yes, probably you will when she has learnt 
you have been in trouble and danger," agreed 
Mama. "That would be Patuffa all over. I 
mustn't lose a minute in telling her about you." 

"I will tell her myself," oflFered Mme 
Tcharushin. 

"But, dearest Pat, what you need now is 
to recover and forget," Mama urged, looking 
anxiously at the frail face and form which bore 
every sign of sufferings and hardships. Only 
her eyes seemed unimpaired — soft, live, pierc- 
ing, chestnut-coloured eyes, revealing a gallant 
and fearless spirit. 

"I can never forget, Marionska," she Sftid. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Papa was, of course, very angry, chiefly be- 
cause PatuflFa's return meant more worry for 
him, more consultations, more scenes, and the 
boring necessity of fixing, or pretending to fix, 
his attention on family affairs. Mama was not 
so much angry as agitated, with an anxious 
concern which bore resemblance to Miss 
Taunton's attitude of mind towards the trou- 
blesome child. Langley was increasingly over- 
joyed. Nurse was increasingly furious. 
Jimmy, the Airedale terrier, was thrilled. 
Captain, the old pony, neighed with a subdued 
joyfulness. The subject races in the nursery 
were apprehensive and alarmed: for Patuffa's 
return meant a restoration of autocracy from 
which they had been joyously free. But their 
characters had developed even in that short 
period of her absence ; and it was evident that 
they were going to put up a resistance. It 
was not destined to be long-lived, but for the 
moment it was real and living; and Patuffa 
was conscious of it directly she asked to see 
the dolls' house. The dolls' house was a 

79 
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devastated ruin, and Mark and Erie said in 
triumphant duetto: 

''If 8 all hrohedr 

Susie went much further. She evinced 
great anger when scolded by the Tyrant, and 
had the audacity to say that she didn't care 
what Patuffa thought, and that the dolls' house 
was just as much theirs as Patuffa's. 

It was clear that this state of things could 
not be allowed to continue. Patuffa felt that 
she must deal with it at an early hour. But 
for the moment she had not time. Papa most 
heroically screwed himself up for the boring 
effort and gave her a severe talking to in the 
presence of Mama, and said that he was 
ashamed of her, and that she had disgraced 
herself and dishonoured the name of Rendham 
for evermore, and that he could not begin to 
think what was to become of her in the future, 
and that no one so naughty as herself had the 
right to exist in any quarter of the globe. She 
listened quite indulgently, but she was un- 
moved by the tragic picture Papa drew of her 
hopeless future, and if the truth had been 
known, secretly amused by Papa's super-pa- 
rental effort. She did not feel in the least dis- 
graced. On the contrary, she was elated and 
triumphant over her escape from Folkestone. 
Nor was she in any degree concerned by the 
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frantic telegram of inquiry received from Miss 
Taunton, whilst the Tribunal was still in ses- 
sion in the library. Mama made her read it 
aloud. It ran as follow3: 

"Deeply distressed to report Patuffa no- 
where to be found. She vanished after roll- 
call eight-forty-five this morning. Searching 
in all directions and police on the track. Has 
she come home? If not, please come at once. 

— Taunton." 

"Aren't you ashamed, Patuffa, to give Miss 
Taunton so much anxiety?" Mama asked 
severely. 

"No, Mama," Patuffa answered truthfully. 

"You will have to go back, of course," Papa 
said, frowning his fiercest very successfully, for 
he was thinking the whole time, "Damn the 
chndl" 

"Yes, you will have to go back at once," 
repeated Mama. "Don't you see how 
senseless it was of you to run away only to re- 
turn? I am very, very angry with you." 

Patuffa was silent. She had no intention of 
returning to school, and she had no belief in 
Mama's anger. Mama did not look angry, 
and her anger did not ring true. And the 
child was right. Mama chanced to be in a 
particularly happy frame of mind, owing to 
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the escape of her Russian friend, whom she 
had always loved dearly. The dangers Mme 
Tcharushin had passed through, the terrible 
fate she had successfully evaded, and her un- 
expected arrival at the haven which had 
always been promised her, had captured for 
the moment the citadel of Mama's real atten- 
tion. In comparison with these large and 
tragic happenings, Patuflfa's running away 
from school appeared to be a trivial incident, 
for which severity had to be conjured up as a 
matter of parental duty. So Patuff a, as usual, 
scored by appearing on the scene at a time 
when the atmosphere was charged with thrills 
from the great outside world of big events : for 
Patuflfa the Elder was a well-known revolu- 
tionary, of the Propagandist Branch ; and her 
escape, together with two other political 
prisoners, from the mines of Kara, had caused 
a sensation ia many countries. 

Still, Mama^ in the circumstances, did her 
best. Papa went one better, and even suc- 
ceeded in sustaining his role of outraged parent 
when, immediately after his concluding re- 
marks, Patuff a said: 

"Papa, I do want to see the new hunter." 
Nurse, deeply concerned over the welfare 
of the yoimger children, and especially Susie, 
who was the apple of her eye, was the most 
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successful in making an impression on PatuflFa 
and conveying a disapproval in which the crim- 
inal could believe. Nurse did not say much, 
but she managed by her blighting manner to 
communicate the information that horrid little 
girls who ran away from school, were beneath 
contempt, and that no one need worry abouli 
them, since they had placed themselves outside 
the pale of civilisation. This was not an en- 
couraging view to take of the great adventure ; 
and Patuffa became distinctly uneasy and 
slipped off to Langley, who did not criticise 
nor scold, but was only pleased to see her. 

"Do you think I was very naughty to run 
away from school, Langley?" she asked. 

He took off his hat and scratched his head, 
a favom'ite performance of his when puzzled. 
Finally he solved the problem to his satis- 
faction. 

"I tell you what. Miss Patuffa," he an- 
swered, smiling. "That ain't nothing to do 
with us here in this 'ere garden. Schools ain^t 
nothing to do with the produce. What I say 
is, you be come back just in time to help me 
sow the Frenchy beans and put the nets over 
yon wall fruit. There be a sight of things 
waiting for to be done." 

And then a curious thing happened. Pa- 
iiuffa's nerves, tense with the effort she had 
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made, the excitement she had gone through, the 
quiet defiance she had put up, suddenly gave 
way completely. She sobbed her heart out, 
and Langley kept patting her on the head and 
saying: 

"There now, there now, you'll be better 
now. You have a good cry, and then we'll go 
and have a look at the tomaties in yon green- 
house. Very nice they be coming on — ^very 
nice. There now, there now." 

Perhaps Langley told Mama; perhaps he 
did not. Anyway, Mama came that night to 
Patuflfa's bedroom, and tucked her up and did 
not say one single word about the events of 
the day. Very tender was Mama, very kind, 
almost as kind as Langley; and she did not 
leave the room until the child was fast asleep. 

The next day Patuffa had recovered tone. 
She worked with Langley in the kitchen gar- 
den, interviewed the new hunter, crocheted, 
raced out to the woods to pick bluebells, and 
dealt with conditions in the nursery. Susie 
showed fight and was evidently not going to 
be subdued without considerable diflSculty ; but 
before very long she succmnbed to an attack 
of hysterical weeping, and Mark and Eric 
went down like ninepins. Nurse consoled 
herself with the healing knowledge that Mama 
was only waiting for a mandate from Miss 
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Taunton before restoring Patuffa to the bosom 
of the school. Patuffa, having thus attended 
to business, was at leisure to make the 
acquaintance of her godmother, and decided 
that she rather liked her. She ran out to the 
village and bought her some striped brandy 
balls, as a sort of preliminary to friendly inter- 
course. Patuff*a the Elder accepted them in 
this spirit, and sucked them with relish, and 
winked at Mama, as if to say, "We're getting 
on splendidly, aren't we?" 

Mama was pleased, and when she was alone 
with Patuffa she said: 

"That's right, Patuffa. Take care of your 
godmother. You know she is very dear to 
me. And she has been through a most terrible 
time, and that's why she looks ill and frail. 
Some day I'll tell you her story." 

"Tell it me now," Patuffa urged. "I want 
to know now." 

Then Mama, without going into details, told 
Patuffa how Mme Tcharushin had gone 
amongst the peasants and factory workers to 
educate them and spread new ideas about the 
freedom which ought to be theirs, together 
with opportimic-'es for happiness and well- 
being: and how she and hundreds of fine, un- 
selfish, splendid men and women like her had 
been persecuted and hunted down, imprisoned. 
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tried, and sent to Siberia to work in the mines : 
and how, after incredible sufferings and hard- 
ships, she and her two companions had escaped 
and got free. Six hundred miles had they 
wandered about in the snow wilderness, ex- 
posed to hunger and cold and the danger of re- 
capture ; but by some beneficent chance, they 
had survived all difficulties and found their 
way into safety. 

Patuffa listened, with strained face and 
streaming eyes. 

"Oh, Mama!" she cried, as she clenched her 
hands. 

That was all she said. 

But Mama knew that Patuffa the Elder had 
won a friend ; and she was so pleased, that she 
quite forgot that her child was in disgrace 
and that she was to be sent back to school 
ignominiously on receipt of Miss Taunton's 
awaited permit. 

"You must help me all you can to look after 
her, darling," Mama said. "You know we 
were school friends together at St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. That is many, many years ago, of 
course. But there's no friend like a school 
friend." 

Isn't there?" asked Patuffa thoughtfully. 
'No," answered Mama. "You pick up the 
friendship where you left it. It doesn't matter 
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what happens hetween whiles. You laugh and 
you quarrel and you cry together in exactly 
the same way/' 

Suddenly Patuffa thought of Irene, and 
longed to see her. If poor little Irene, fretting 
in Folkestone for her lost comrade, sad be- 
yond words that she had gone oflF without a 
single word of good-bye, and quite over- 
whelmed by the disgrace which she had in- 
curred, could have known that PatuflFa had not 
shut her out from her life and thoughts, she 
would have taken comfort in the midst of her 
sorrow. As it was, she grieved for her as one 
whom she would never see again. For when 
PatuflFa's safe arrival at home had been re- 
ported by Mama's reassuring telegram, it was 
rumoured that the runaway would not be re- 
ceived back. The rumour proved to be true. 
Miss Taunton wrote to Mama to say that, on 
consultation with all her staff, it was judged 
best that Patuffa should not return. Her con- 
stant acts of insubordination were fatal to 
the discipline and morale of the school, and 
her imperviousness to pimishment presented 
difficulties with which it was impossible to 
cope, 

"But," concluded Miss Taunton, "I should 
tell you, as a piece of useful news, we dis- 
covered that she does at least hate geography I 
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The geography of the world was the only rod 
of correction which ever had any element of 
possibihty for purposes of punishment. And 
I must tell you that I have loved Patuffa. I 
have never loved any pupil as much. I miss 
her, and shaU continue to miss her, and I shall 
always remember her good qualities, which 
are very marked — ^truthfulness, loyalty to her 
comrades, kindness in sickness. But no school 
could prosper spiritually with her disintegrat- 
ing influence at work, and so I must reluctantly 
refuse to have her back." 

The contents of this letter were, of course, 
unknown to Patufi^a. All she learnt, was that 
Miss Taunton would not take her back. The 
Tribunal, summoned to communicate to her 
this tragic verdict, failed to inspire any awe 
in her breast. She was quiet and docile, but 
the gleam in her eye denoted that she knew 
she had triumphed. 

And so she had. There was an interregnum 
during which the Tribimal, consisting really 
only of Mama — for Papa stubbornly held aloof 
— ^wrestled with the problem of Patuffa's im- 
mediate future, or indeed any future. Three 
highly recommended schools to which Mama 
applied, hinting, as in honour bound, that her 
little daughter was difficult to manage and 
needed strict though kind handling, rejected 
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her without any inquiries or negotiations. 
Another lady who had a private school in 
Malvern, wrote that she had a vacancy, and 
invited Mama to come and see her and the 
school. Mama, buoyed up with hope, went, 
but returned crestfallen. The school and 
general atmosphere struck her as unsuitable 
and prehistoric, and the Principal unconvinc- 
ing and ineffectual. 

It was at this juncture that Mme Tcharushin 
stepped into the breach, and oflFered to give 
her godchild a few French lessons. Patuffa, 
sulky and stubborn at first from resentment at 
being captured by anyone, succumbed at once 
to Madame's charm and good nature ; and the 
lessons, begun as a corrective, became an en- 
joyment for everyone in Dewhurst Hall — for 
PatuflFa, because her Professor was bright and 
amusing — and for the whole household, be- 
cause during that merciful daily spell of one 
and a half hours, Patuffa's mind was focussed 
on something less personal than Personal 
Monarchy in the Nursery. Patuffa the Elder 
threw in a few Russian words here and there, 
for fun, and this delighted Patuffska hugely. 

Sometimes Mme Tcharushin told her a lit- 
tle about some of her adventures and experi- 
ences, but never anything to harrow her feel- 
ings unduly. All sorts of little anecdotes she 
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told her, and amongst others of a brave old 
lady of seventy-five years who wanted to do 
something for those who were working for 
Russia's freedom, and so became a success- 
ful concealer of Propagandists who were being 
hunted down. Patuffa had learnt that word 
by . heart, and rehearsed it before Langley 
whilst engaged in attending to the produce. 
Proffapandist was her rendering of it for 
some considerable time; but this was eventu- 
ally approximated to the more usual promm- 
ciation. 

And then Mme Tcharushin told her thrill- 
ing spy stories, which kept her enthralled with 
interest. So lively were they, and so amus- 
ing, that from Mada^ie's accounts to the lit- 
tle girl, one might have thought that the 
Propagandists were always enjoying them- 
selves enormously, even though they were be- 
ing chased in all directions. But of the Kara 
mines and the tragedies of Siberia and her own 
personal sufferings she never spoke. Once 
only she nearly forgot herself, and broke into 
a passionate lament over the sad fate of the 
comrades she had left behind in that land of 
sorrow; but she caught sight of the child's 
strained, wondering expression — and stopped. 
And the next moment she was gay again and 
^saying something in a quaintly humorous 
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fashion all her own, with exaggerated broken 
English, to bring an amused smile of criticism 
to Patuffska's face. The two Patuffas 
formed a friendship which was valuable to 
them both ; and it was clearly understood that 
when the Elder went into rooms in London, 
in Bloomsbury, the Younger was to come and 
drink tea out of a steaming samovar. 

Papa rather liked having Madame Tcha- 
rushin in the house, and was pleased that 
Mama should be entertaining a sort of celeb- 
rity, even if she were a revolutionary Russian. 
But he teased her sometimes about the two 
Patuffas and said: 

"Awful pals, aren't they, Marion? Rebels 
of a feather flock* together. It seems to me 
that damned child is in dangerous company." 

Nevertheless, when Madame was thinking 
of leaving for London and beginning work on 
a weekly paper which was to be issued by the 
"Friends of Russia*' Society, Papa stepped in, 
and forbade her departure, in his best magis- 
terial manner, which was an effective sort of 
quiet bullying. He seldom assumed it at 
home, but when he did, it quelled everyone, 
except Patuffa. 

"Look here. Mama,'* he commanded. "That 
woman is not going to leave this house yet. 
She has to stay whether she likes it or not. 
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A few weeks more or less can't make any dif- 
ference to that ridiculous paper, but they will 
make all the diflFerence to us in this house. We 
can't be left alone with Patuflfa. The Rus- 
sian woman will have to remain here until we Ve 
foimd that damned child a school. Gad, it's 
better for her than a Siberian prison, isn't 
it? What has she got to complain of?". 

"She wants to get to active work," answered 
Mama. "She's restive, and wants to be do- 
ing things for her country and her comrades, 
using her enforced exile for their benefit in 
some way or other. It's her nature to be up 
and doing." 

"Well, I should have thought everybody 
had got their hands full with Patuffa," he re- 
joined — "everyone except me — I own that, 
Marion. Anyway, the Russian rebel has got 
to stay here to help out with the family rebel, 
until we've foimd that school. And if we 
never find a school, then she'll have to edit 
her paper from this office." 

When Mama conveyed his commands to 
Mme Tcharushin, she laughed, and himibly 
accepted her sentence. Papa amused her im- 
mensely and interested her keenly. She had 
never before seen that kind of easygoing, in- 
vertebrate species, with nothing much to speak 
of so far as brains were concerned, and a good 
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deal of selfishness and self-indulgence. When 
he told her he was a Justice of the Peace, she 
laughed until the tears ran down her cheeks. 

"Ah, Papa," she said, "that is just what I 
should expect." 

Papa took it as a compliment. Was it one? 

So she remained at Dewhurst Hall until 
Mama had at last unearthed another school, 
this time in Gloucestershire, not far from 
Stroud. PatuflPa took the news quite calmly, 
and even helped with the preparations for her 
departure. She evinced no regret at the pros- 
' pect of leaving her home and her circle of in- 
terests. She did not say farewell to any of 
the nooks and corners she loved, but, of 
course, she paid a last visit to the garden. 

"I've come to say good-bye, Langley," she 
said, with that amused little smile on her face 
which always meant that no plans counted, in 
the long run, except her own plans. "But it 
isn't really good-bye, for I'll be back soon, in 
time for the strawberries, I'm siu*e." 

"Well, well," Langley chortled, smiling, 
"always pleased to see you, strawberry time 
and asparagrass time and all. But don't ye 
think ye ought to bide a little longer this turn 
to please your Mama and Papa?" 

Patuif a shook her head. 
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"No," she replied firmly. "Certainly not, 
Langley/' 

In six weeks she was home again, not a nm- 
away this time, but returned with thanks. 



CHAPTER IX 

It was the day after Patuffa had been ex- 
pelled from the Gloucestershire school that she 
unexpectedly made the acquaintance of Irene's 
father, Chimimy; and it is not too much to 
say that, after Langley, she liked him better 
than any man person she had ever seen in her 
life. Mama had been to fetch her home from 
the scene of her latest disgrace, and they were 
both going to spend the night in London be- 
fore returning to Dewhurst Hall. 

Mama wanted to do some shopping for the 
subject races, and also she had a great desire 
to pay her first visit to Patuflfa the Elder, 
who had established herself on the top floor of 
a little newspaper shop in Coptic Street. 
Mama felt that after that very harassing in- 
terview with the Headmistress in the Stroud 
Valley, she needed a mental change to refresh 
herself before dealing once more with the 
many complications inevitable on Patuff a's re- 
turn to the homestead, and nothing would have 
been more eflFectual than a chat with Mme 
Tcharushin. 

05 
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But how to carry out her cherished plan, 
she scarcely knew. Sh6 did not want to take 
Patuffa with her, as that would have given 
her no respite; and she could not leave the 
child to her own devices. And she was just 
thinking what a nuisance it was to be a parent, 
and how glorious it would be to rid herself of 
husband, home, children, headmistresses, and 
all other unnecessary and troublesome items 
of life, when, lo and behold ! a little girl and a 
very pleasant-looking man rounded the cor- 
ner near Great Portland Street, and the little 
girl cried: 

"Chummy, there's Patuflfal" 

Patuffa sa;id: 

"Mama, it's Irene." 

The two children embraced. Irene's father 
swept off his hat in a most engaging fashion, 
disclosing the loveliest curls imaginable; and 
Mama, always ready to be kind and friendly, 
bowed, smiled, and held out her hand, first to 
the father and then to the daughter. Irene, 
hanging proudly on his arm, looked entirely 
happy, and Mr. Tyrell gay-hearted and alto- 
gether winning. Patuffa thought instantly 
that Chummy was the very name for him, for 
although he was grown up, of course, and 
looked a clever personage, and had a wonder- 
ful head, there was something about him which 
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made you feel quite at home with him, and 
gave you instant assurance that he was ready 
without preliminaries of any kind to play hide- 
and-seek, to run, to race, to climb, or do any- 
thing you chose to ask in the nature of games 
or sprees, 

"We're just off to the Zoo," Mr, Tyrell 
said. "There is a new baby elephant whose 
acquaintance it's our bounden duty to culti- 
vate. I suppose Miss Patuff a could not come, 
could she? It would give Irene a great deal 
of pleasure to have her company, and me too, 
for I have heard a lot about this young lady, 
and seem to know her welL" 

Mama's heart gave a bound. Here was 
her chance. It flashed through her mind that 
it was rather out of order for Patuffa to have a 
treat immediately after being expelled, as if 
she had done somethkig creditable rather than 
disgraceful 1 But Mama was only human, 
though she was a mother; and visions of the 
Coptic Street lodging, a cup of Russian tea 
from Patuffa the Elder's samovar, a cosy 
afternoon with her old school-friend, freedom, 
escape, fresh interests, and unwonted sur- 
roundings rose up in defiance of a passing 
scruple. 

"Would you like to go, Patuffa?" she 
asked, half -ashamed of herself. 
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"Yes, Mama," Patuffa answered, "I would 
like to see the baby elephant." 

"Of course she would," said Irene's father, 
laughing. "Who wouldn't? And wouldn't 
you also, Mrs. Rendham?" 

Mama laughed, and said of coiu^se she 
would, but that if Mr. Tyrell would take 
charge of PatufFa, she would seize the oppor- 
tunity of transacting some important business 
which demanded her Attention. Details were 
then arranged. Chummy undertook to bring 
Patuffa back to the Langham, and Mama fled, 
feeling guilty at abandoning her child to a 
comparative stranger, but inordinately happy. 
After all, she was only thirty-six. Even at 
thirty-six a' person wants some fun ; and if the 
secret records of parents' hearts were laid 
bare, family life might no doubt be found 
included, sometimes, in the chapters entitled 
"boring." Half an hour later she was in Cop- 
tic Street, drinking tea from the steaming 
samovar, smoking a cigarette, laughing with 
Mme Tcharushin, and frightfully thrilled 
with the company of two other Russian refu- 
gees whom she f oimd in the modest little haven 
which had become a rallying-place for all 
Mme Tcharushin's exiled compatriots. Noth- 
ing that London had to offer, could have given 
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Mama greater pleasure than her visit to this 
Temple of Freedom. 

Meanwhile Patuff a passed on her way to the 
Zoo, happy to be with Irene again, and per- 
fectly at ease with Chmnmy. 

"Irene, IVe been expelled from another 
school; isn't it exciting?'* she said triumph- 
antly, "Mama only fetched me away this 
morning." 

"Oh, Patuffa, what have you been doing 
now?" Irene asked, shocked. 

"Nothing particular," Patuffa answered, 
laughing softly. "I think I was rather good 
for me." 

"But not good enough for the school," re- 
joined Chummy. "I say, what a naughty lit- 
tle girl you must be. Why, you ought not to 
be going to see the baby elephanf • You ought 
to be put to bed, you know, I believe we 
shall have to go at once to the Langham, and 
put you to bed." 

"But I don't mind going to bed," Patuffa 
maintained grimly. 

"No, she doesn't, dear Chummy," Irene 
said, smiling a little anxiously. "She likes 
it." 

"Oh, well, that alters the case," Chvmmiy 
said, with a twinkle in his eye. "Perhaps see- 
ing the baby elephant will be less of a pleas- 
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lire. There is no harm in trying the experi- 
ment. A strawberry ice may, or may not, 
add to the severity of the treatment. Come 
along, children, we wiU dash in here." 

And whUst they were having ices and aU 
sorts of delicious cakes ordered for the spe- 
cial purpose of pmiishment, Irene's father re- 
marked : 

"You see, Patuflfa, I only know of you as 
the little girl who stood by my little girl from 
the beginning, and defended the books she 
loved, with her last drop of blood." 

"That's nothing," Patuffa said, flushing a 
little with pleasure. "I'd do it again. Some- 
one has got to look after Irene — she's so 
silly." 

"Yes, she is silly," Chummy laughed. "But 
I shouldn't like to have her any different." 

"Nor would I," agreed Patuffa, with her 
mouth full of entrancing pastry. "Besides, 
she can't help herself. She has got to go on 
reading all those books of hers and scribbling 
silly stories." 

"Yes, that's very true," remarked Chmnmy, 
smiliag. 

"It's like me running away from school like 
I did from Miss Taunton's," Patuffa added. 
"I've got to." 
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"I understand,'* said Chummy, nodding. 
"Have another cream bun/* 

"Yes, please. Chummy," she answered, 
without even noticing that she had called him 
by his pet naDie: so easy and natural was it 
to be on good terms with Irene's father. 

"Chummy has given me a new book to-day," 
Irene said. "It's his birthday, and I always* 
get a new book then. It's such a lovely one 
— Indian Fcdry Tales, Patuffa." 

"Yes, when I want a new book myself, I 
pretend it's for Irene and write her name in," 
Chummy said. "Isn't that a good plan?" 

PatuflFa thought it was. 

"It's like buying sMne frightfully good 
chocolates for someone else, and then eating 
them yourself," she said, with an amused lit- 
tle smile. 

"Yes," he laughed. "Well, about this 
beautiful Fairy Book. It is such a whopper 
that if you were anjrwhere near at hand you'd ' 
probably be required to tear out someone's 
hair in defence of it." 

"I would, too," PatuflFa rejoined, with a 
gleam in her eye. 

It was evident that Chummy knew all the 
ins and outs of Irene's school life, and not as 
an outsider either, but as one actually partici- 
pating in it. He knew the names of the girls 
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and teachers, and all about the mid-term out- 
ing and the visit of the Dean of Westerbury 
who loved ginger pudding, and the examina- 
tions and marks, and the departure of the 
super-bullies, Mary Upjohn and Nellie Win- 
chester. 

Patuffa was immensely struck with this 
characteristic. It was then that she decided 
ithat he was a most darling personage, and al- 
most as nice as Langley ; and their subsequent 
visit to the Zoological Gardens fortified her in 
this favourable and flattering opinion. He 
was perfectly delightful over the animals, and 
as interested and excited over the baby ele- 
phant, the polar bears, and the feeding of the 
lions and the seals, as if he were a kid of ten 
himself. He bought buns and cakes enough 
to stock several bakers' shops, and he had a 
ride on a camel, and carried on long and inti- 
mate conversations with every kind of parrot, 
oflPering affectionately a^ finger to be bitten 
which never was bitten. 

It was a happy, joyous afternoon, and 
Patuffa thought she had never enjoyed her- 
self so much in her whole life, and congratu- 
lated herself greatly on having been expelled 
from the Stroud school. 

"Because," she reasoned, "if I had not been 
expelled. Mama and I should not have been in 
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London, and we shouldn't have met Chmmny 
and Irene." 

But she kept this reflection carefully to her- 
self, for on the way back to the Langham 
Chummy said: 

"Well, little friend and good champion, 
weVe had a jolly outing, haven't we? And 
we must have some others soon. Having be- 
gun an acquaintance with each other, we must 
certainly continue it. Mademoiselle." 

"Chummy, couldn't Patuffa come and stay 
with us?" Irene asked eagerly. 

"Well, yes, of course, if she would like to 
do so," he answered kindly. "Would you care 
to come, you naughty little reprobate?" 

"Yes, I should," Patuflfa replied, with alac- 
rity. 

"All right," he nodded. "But look here, if 
I were you, I shouldn't let myself be expelled 
from the next school to which they send you. 
You mustn't do too much in that line." 

"Couldn't I come and stay with you if I was 
expelled again?" Patuffa asked stubbornly. 

Chummy paused before he answered 
gravely: 

"Yes, I think you could, yes, you could. 
Only I should not ask you with so much pleas- 



ure." 



Patuffa stared and remained silent. 
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He delivered her safely into Mama's 
hands, remained a little while to make Mama's 
acquaintance, and then dashed off with Irene, 
having entirely won Mama's heart. Mama 
had come back from her visit to Coptic Street 
totally disintegrated, and feeling hopelessly 
imfit for the task of leading troublesome chil- 
dren in the path they should go. But a re- 
mark from Chummy heartened her consider- 
ably, and made her believe she had secured an 
ally of importance. 

He said: 

"I like your naughty little girl, Mrs. Rend- 
ham. I am so glad Irene and she are friends. 
And now she and I are friends. And friends 
we must continue, if you will allow it." 

Later, she received a welcome piece of news, 
which confirmed her in the belief that an un- 
expected Ally of Influence had been sent by 
a pitying Providence to succour a distracted 
parent. For Patuffa, after describing the joys 
of the afternoon, whispered mysteriously: 

"Mama, I'm not sure, but I don't think I 
shall let myself be expelled again." 



CHAPTER X 

But in spite of the impression Chummy's 
words had made on her, she failed to keep to 
her resolution; and it was after she had been 
removed from another school, in Dorsetshire, 
and had returned home pending further deci- 
sion as to her ultimate fate, that Susie was 
taken ill. Scenes between Susie and herself 
were becoming part of the niu*sery and school- 
room life: for Susie, high-sph-ited and dashing 
in a very agreeable way, resented increasingly 
having to be managed and edited by PatuflFa, 
who invariably attempted to re-establish her 
supremacy the moment she arrived back from 
her various places of exile. 

On this occasion, Patuffa had been particu- 
larly diasgreeable and tyrannical, and Susie, 
no doubt feeling ill and nervy, was unable to 
stand up to her sister's temperament, and in- 
stead of fighting for freedom as usual, suc- 
cumbed to passionate weeping. She cried, 
sobbed, and howled continuously for several 
hours. Neither Nurse nor Mama could com- 
fort her, though every expedient was resorted 
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to: even her favourite white rabbit being 
brought to her side to coax her into happiness. 
But nothing availed. li was all the more piti- 
ful to see her in this condition of collapse, be- 
cause she had been divinely happy during Pa- 
itujffa's absence. Patuffa herself was greatly 
concerned, and crept into the bedroom to kiss 
her and say she was sorry she had been im- 
kind, and to promise she would never be im- 
kind again. But directly Susie saw her sis- 
ter, she yelled all the louder; and Patuffa was 
hustled out ignominiously by Nurse, and en- 
(joined angrily not to repeat her visit'. 

"It's all your fault. Miss Patuffa," Nurse 
said very severely. "My poor little darhng 
is excitable enough when you're not here, and 
you always upset her when you come home 
and bully her. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself." 

Patuff a's face was pale and tense. She sat 
in the nursery crocheting, and was unusually 
quiet. She was gentle and good to Mark and 
Eric, made no attempt to tyrannise over them, 
and indeed surprised them by her easy indul- 
gence. She had cowed them so often, that 
they scarcely beheved that she was the same 
person of whom they had nearly always stood 
in dread. 

The next day Susie was pronoimced to be 
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very ill, and three days afterwards, she died 
from some virulent form of influenza which 
had attacked the brain. The illness and trag- 
edy were so swift in their course, that the whole 
household was overwhelmed by the sorrow and 
the shock. No one had believed that Susie 
would die — ^not even the specialist from Lon- 
don. 

"She will recover," he had said on the last 
afternoon, when her state had shown distinct 
signs of improvement. 

But she had died. Her little body lay cold 
and still on the bed. Her soft, fair curls 
nestled roimd her pretty little head, her dark 
eyelashes were folded softly against her 
cheeks, her delicate lips were closed in silence. 
Never again would her merry laugh be heard 
in the house. She had gone her way — ^and 
where — and why? 

When Patuff a was told that Susie was dead, 
she turned so deathly pale that Mama, tear- 
stained, but brave and splendid, believed that 
she was going to faint, and gathered her in 
her arms and comforted her. 

*'0h. Mama," she sobbed, "I have killed 
Susie — I know I have!" 

"No, no, darling," Mama whispered. "No, 
no, darling. She was very ill at the time — 
and none of us knew it. It was wrong of you 
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jto be cross with her — it was always wrong, 
and you wouldn't like me to say it wasn't, 
would you? But you have not killed little 
Susie — and you must never think it for a mo- 
ment — and now you must take care of us all, 
and help us by being good to the chUdren." 

Mama did not wish PatuflFa to see Susie on 
her death-bed, but the child pleaded so pite- 
ously, that she gave in. They went hand in 
hand into the darkened room, and together saw 
the little form lying so still, with hands crossed 
and flowers on her breast. Patuflfa was not 
afraid, but bent over and kissed her on the 
forehead, and said in a tone of voice which 
echoed for many years in Mama's ears : 

"Susie dear, I know I killed you — ^I don't 
care what they say — I know I killed you. 
And I want you to forgive me. I am. so 
sorry." 

Then she turned away, tearless, but with 
her face tense with suffering. 

She did her part nobly in the sad days J;hat 
followed; and Papa, with a queer little sad 
smile on his face, told Mama it was a good 
thing she had been expelled again, for what 
they would have done without her, he knew 
not. Her quiet presence comforted, sus- 
tained them, and her thoughtfulness in every 
detail touched them to their hearts' core. 
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When they returned from the funeral, she was 
waiting for them; and she it was who poured 
out tea for them, and busied herself about 
them in a hundred ways. Then she sat her- 
self down by the fire and crocheted — and that 
was soothing too. In the nursery, she eased 
things for Nurse, who was stricken with grief,' 
by taking charge of the children, whom she 
amused without one sign of autocratic author- 
ity. 

But when, in a few days, the tension was 
eased a little, as it needs must be if people 
have to continue their everyday lives with 
some approach to sanity, it became evident 
that Patuffa was broken-hearted. She did not 
cry. It would have been better if she could 
have let herself go and found relief in tears 
and passionate sobbing. She turned her face 
to the wall, and closed all channels of ap- 
proach to her suffering spirit. Something in 
her had snapped which had to be mended by 
someone. 

She was too young, mercifully, to ask her- 
self questions. Where had Susie gone ? Why 
had she come at all if she was to depart so 
soon? What meant the waste of life, the vain 
concern about her welfare and upbringing, the 
love and tenderness stored up for her, and then 
this sudden snatching away almost before her 
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hold on this plane had been strengthened? 
These torturing questions did not assail little 
Patuffa. 

Her grief was vague, indefined. Only her 
remorse was definite. 

Mama, with sudden inspiration, sent for 
PatuflFa the Elder. Mme Tcharushin imme- 
diately left Coptic Street with a very small 
brown paper parcel containing her worldly 
goods and a large parcel of propaganda 
pamphlets and proof sheets and a French book 
or two. Lively French lessons were resimied, 
and all Madame's resources of wit and wis- 
dom and friendliness poured out, not only for 
her godchild, but for everyone in that house 
of sorrow. 

She was, as usual, much amused with Papa, 
whom she continued to look upon as a strange 
and puzzling, but rather comic species of hu- 
manity, and extraordinarily patient with him 
when he held forth on the innate wickedness 
of revolutionaries, the absurdly exaggerated 
accounts of the miseries of Siberian prisons, 
and the hardships of the exiles. According 
to Papa, comfortably ensconced in his luxuri- 
ous home, leisured, warm, and overfed, Sibe- 
rian prisons were abodes of bliss: lonely and 
isolated villages in rigorous and semi-barbar- 
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ous regions were Riviera resorts of rest and 
delight: and hard labour in the mines was 
pleasant pastime under easy and joyous con- 
ditions. 

"All right, Papa," she said, with a twinkle 
in her eyes. "Have it your own way. You 
must know all about it, never having been 
there." 

Then Papa blinked, like Patuff a, was a lit- 
tle confused, and had a dim idea that he had 
been making rather a fool of himself, and to 
show his penitence, wrote out a bimaping 
cheque towards the fimd for organising one of 
the escapes on which PatuflFa the Elder had 
set her heart. Being an exile, cut oflF from 
that world of suffering and danger to which 
all her best friends and comrades belonged, 
she could not do anything except earn money 
and send all she could spare — ^more than she 
could spare — ^to those who were on the spot 
and at liberty to continue the fight. That was 
all she could do for the moment; but it was 
some sort of comfort to her in her exiled safety, 
and made her days bearable for her until the 
summons should come to her from Headquar-v 
ters in St. Petersburg, that her presence was 
needed at all risks to undertake a mission, or 
fill a gap. 

Papa's cheque, therefore, was most accepf- 
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able to her, and she told Mama afterwards 
laughingly that she hoped he would continue 
to be silly and insulting about Russian revo- 
lutionaries, and then feel impelled to apolo- 
gise in the same practical way. 

Certainly there was no denying that Papa 
had his points. And indeed, though he did 
not say it in so many words, he continued to 
be grateful beyond expression to Mme 
Tcharushin for having come amongst them at 
this juncture. For he had loved little Susie 
better than any of the children, probably be- 
cause she had never been a nuisance to him; 
and the companionship of an outside friend 
helped to distract him from his very real grief. 

Patuffa the Elder changed the atmosphere 
of the home, took them all into a different 
world, and directed their thoughts to other 
issues than their own private concerns and 
sadness. The gloomy moods to which she was 
subject, were reserved for her own privacy. 
No one in Dewhurst Hall knew how she 
paced her room in the long, sleepless hours of 
the night. To Mama, Papa, Patuffska, and 
all others she presented a brave and smiling 
countenance, and seemed always to choose the 
right moment to coax them away from their 
sorrowful memories, with tales and adventures 
such as no one else could tell — ^stories of the 
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Secret Press, and of the dodging of the spies, 
and the dangers besetting those who held il- 
legal passports, and the smuggling of illegal 
books across the frontier, and aU sorts of 
strange and weird and exciting episodes. She 
knew, too, when to be silent, and to sit side by 
side with Mama, scarcely breathing, scarcely 
existing, yet ready, alert as a flower to answer 
to a touch. 

On PatuflFska she made great demands, and 
expressed wishes for a large crochet shawl, 
mittens, bed-socks, and a thick blue mat for 
the samovar in Coptic Street. 

"And you must be quick about th^m, 
Patuffska," she enjoined. "I need these 
things at once. I am always so very cold, and 
the samovar must have a mat soon, or I shall 
get into trouble with the landlady, who says 
I am spoiling her table." 

Wool was cheap in those far-off days, and 
bundles of it seemed to drop from heaven to 
fulfil the miracles exacted by Mme Tcha- 
rushin. Patuffa sat and crocheted, proud and 
excited that her work was wanted so impor- 
tunately. 

Langley, too, was exceedingly insistent and 
unreasonable. There were endless jobs which 
he needed to have done at once. Either the 
gooseberries had to be sprayed instantly, or 
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the climbers in the greenhouse had to be 
thinned and tied without a moment's delay, or 
else the onions were giving trouble, or some 
more radishes and cress had to be sown imme- 
diately, or the carnations for winter flowering 
attended to that very second. When PatuflFa 
failed to make her appearance in the kitchen 
garden, invariably came the message: 

"If Miss Patuffa has a bit of time to spare, 
will she come and work alongside of me, as 
I'm fair put to it to-day." 

Yet, with all these claims on her attention, 
little Patuffa did not take heart, tyrannised 
over no one, asserted her individuality no- 
where. Mama, Papa, Nurse, and Mme 
Tcharushin and all the household would have 
been positively thankful to note some sign of 
returning masterfulness. It was imnatural 
and disquieting to see the child so docile and 
subdued, almost like a little ghost, creeping 
about noiselessly as though Susie still lay in 
that death-chamber. 

Then Mama had another inspiration, and 
invited Irene to stay with them; and Chummy 
arrived to answer the invitation in person, and 
to suggest that Patuffa should come to them 
instead, as it would be more of a change for 
her. Chummy was just as charming and de- 
lightful as he had been on their first intro- 
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duction, and Mama had the feeling that she 
could have trusted him with the children, her- 
self, her grand piano, and all her possessions, 
to the very end of the earth. Papa merely said 
that he wasn't a bad sort of fellow, but as he 
opened one of his finest bottles of port wine 
for him. Mama concluded that his verdict on 
Mr. Tyrell was more than favourable. As for 
Patuffa, Chummy's unexpected arrival 
brought the first bright smile to her sad little 
face. And very kind and quaint was he wh :n, 
acting on Mama's instructions, he proffered 
his invitation to her personally and privately. 
"There are two enormous new tortoises at 
the Zoo, recent arrivals from Tortoise Land," 
he said. "Also a fine new leopard with thrill- 
ing spots. Would you like to return with me 
and take a look at them? Irene thinks it 
would be worth your while, and I agree. And 
she'd like you very much to stay with her, for 
you know she is always missing you, and al- 
ways talking of the Champion of the Books. 
It would help me tremendously if you cared to 
come: because, as I told you before, she is a 
lonely little lady, much needing a bit of stimu- 
lating, naughty companionship such as you 
could supply. And if you're not too fright- 
fully naughty, I'll play to you on the organ, as 
I've heard you love music passionately. Also 
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my friend, a wonderful violin player, is com- 
ing to us next week. And he'll make your 
hair stand on end with joy. He does mine. 
You'll see it. Of course, if you're downright 
wicked " 

"But I won't be wicked, Chimmiy," Pa- 
tuffa put in eagerly, her face now wreathed 
in smiles. 

With sudden anxiety she added: 

"But, Chummy, I was expelled again, and 
y:.u said you would ask me to stay with you 
and Irene with less pleasure if I was sent away 
from another school. Do you remember?" 

"No, I don't," he answered gently. "But 
I know I say all sorts of queer things when 
I've had two or three ices and a lot of cakes. 
So we've settled that now, haven't we, and 
you'll come?" 



CHAPTER XI 

Me. Tykell had a beautiful house in Holland 
Park, with a large music-room and a fine or- 
gan. Since the death of his sister, who had 
helped to bring up Irene, Cousin Isabel Hunt- 
ley lived there and had charge of the domestic 
arrangements ; but she was a fish out of water, 
having an exceedingly conventional spirit 
which did not find happiness in an unconven- 
tional atmosphere. She remained on because 
Chiunmy paid her a handsome salary, and 
Chummy kept her on because, as he said, at 
least she was harmless, had not sufficient "go" 
in her to attempt to convert the household to 
normal ways, but merely indulged in silent, 
sorrowing, elegant martyrdom, and when 
things were too much for her took to her bed 
— ^a wise course which no one resented. She 
was always kind and gentle to Irene, who ac- 
cepted her presence in the home with that 
curious and convenient acquiescence character- 
istic of most children. But she meant nothing 
fo the child, who found her joy in her father 
and her books, and the many strange and in- 
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teresting friends ensconced from time to time 
in Chmumy's house. Chimmiy's abode was, 
in fact, a sort of Headquarters to the Arts, 
Letters, and Sciences, and was often called by 
that name even by Chummy himself. When 
he landed Patuffa in the hall, and Irene 
rushed out to greet her, with a face beaming 
with joy, he said: 

"There now, Irene, weVe snabbled her and 
got her safe at Headquarters, haven't we? 
Take her up to her room, and be very careful 
to see that she does not nm away until she 
has eaten all those enormous chocolates on her 
dressing-table," 

Patuffa sank into the household and en- 
joyed every minute of the happy days, for 
Chmnmy gave himself up to the kindly task 
of diverting her bruised little spirit from the 
sadness she had left behind at home. He did 
exciting things suddenly, upsetting all other 
arrangements — ^what the newspapers nowa- 
days would call "ordered arrangements" — 
with one whiff of a cigar. Cousin Huntley 
found this a very trying peculiarity. She 
loved everything to happen accurately "ac- 
cording to plan." If dinner was fixed for one 
o'clock, she expected people to be there to 
eat it. Chummy took a different view. He 
would sing ouf : 
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"HiiUo, little rascals, this is no fit day to be 
within four walls. Throw on your things and 
let's be oflF to Hampstead Heath and have 
our food at the 'Bull and Bush/ " 

Cook never minded. She was a most easy- 
going, elastic lady, and would willingly have 
cooked an appetising meal for twenty with 
no one to devour it. Chummy called Maria 
a "spacious soul," and would have spent his 
last farthing to retain her compliant services. 
And then she was extraordinarily fond of 
music, and often stole into the music-room to 
listen to Chummy's beautiful organ-playing. 
Why she should have loved Bach's pedal 
fugues, was a mystery no one could penetrate. 
One would not have thought that Bach's pedal 
fugues went intimately hand in hand with 
joints of meat and pastries, omelettes and sa- 
vouries ; but apparently, in this case, they did 
form a steady and stable coalition. Yes, she 
stole in to listen to Master, and Patufi^a sat 
by her side, sometimes crocheting, sometimes 
only listening enthralled. Irene was gener- 
ally there also, scribbling in a copy-book as 
usual, or reading one of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels. Cousin Huntley never came. She dis- 
approved strongly of an organ in a house. 
She believed that the proper and only reverent 
place for an organ was a church, even as many 
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worthy Christians in those days believed that 
religion should be confined strictly and exclu- 
sively to sacred precincts. 

Chummy only laughed gently at some of her 
views, and when anyone criticised her, said 
mystically: 

'^iMoender never did any harm in anyone's 
garden/' 

The only times when he showed any im- 
patience with her, were on the occasions of the 
great Stefansky's visits. Stefansky, a cele- 
brated Polish violinist, always came to Head- 
quarters when he came to London ; and Cousin 
Huntley hated him with all the Holy Horror 
of the Truly Virtuous, and adopted her worst 
air of martyrdom when he appeared on the 
scene. 

Then Chummy would ask, quite severely 
for him: 

"Cousin Huntley, why not go to your bor- 
ing brother the Bishop? I advise a visit to 
that well-ordered household so dear to your 
heart, where you can bask in the company of 
the good and ungifted. Allow me to look out 
yoiu* train for you. Lose not a moment of 
time, but pack yoiu* trunk and proceed im- 
mediately to more congenial pastures. Or if 
you prefer to stay, may I suggest that you see 
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your way to control some portion of your tire- 
some displeasure?" 

Now as Cousin Huntley only loved the 
Bishop's household in theory, the mere 
thought of having to form part of it, invari- 
ably produced a modifying eflFect on her at- 
titude towards Stefansky; and things even- 
tually arranged themselves with some sort of 
adjustment. And she at least had not to 
waste her thoughts on Stefansky's meals, for 
he lived chiefly on pea-nuts, which he carried 
about in his pockets in grubby paper bags. 
But he had the joyous habit of shedding the 
shells with indiscriminate liberality in all di- 
rections, and treading them firmly into the car- 
pets. So that the worry saved in not having 
to study his appetite, was more than coimter- 
balanced by the annoyance of strewn floors 
and perpetual sweepings. Meals ended, and 
were more or less fixed functions. Pea-nut 
eating was a continuous performance from 
dawn to dawn. 

Stefansky arrived at Headquarters a few 
days after Patuffa was installed there; and 
during his visit, because of it, indeed, an in- 
cident occurred which was destined to influ- 
ence the whole of Patuflfa's life. He made his 
appearance suddenly, together with several 
violin cases, two or three trunks of music, a 
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very small bag for his personal luggage, and 
a large cage containing a minar bird, by name 
Carissima, whose screaming evidently amused 
and soothed him. He was an amazing per- 
sonage, calculated to produce consternation 
in the minds even of the most imconventional 
and indulgent earth dwellers; and so it is not 
to be wondered at that Cousin Huntley loved 
him not. But Chummy loved and valued him 
above all his friends, and Irene adored him. 
And that was only natural, for, apart from 
his music, his one saving personal grace was 
that he was very beautifully devoted to chil- 
dren, and would not have had a hair of their 
heads hurt if he could have helped it. 

He transfixed Patuffa from the moment she 
beheld him. She thought she had never in her 
life seen anyone so ugly and so queer, almost 
like a picture she remembered of a devil laugh- 
ing at people burning in a cauldron in Hell. 
She stared at him in her usual scrutinising 
way, and had decided that she would hate him 
very much indeed, when he disarmed her ani- 
mosity by offering her a pea-nut, at the same 
time treating her as if she were a grown-up 
and on entirely equal terms. She changed her 
opinion of him forthwith, smiled slowly, and 
capitulated to him. 
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"Very pleased to make your acquaintance, 
Madame," he said. "Try a pea-nut." 

No human being, however antagonistic, 
could have held out in such circimistances. 
Patuffa became immediately enrolled in the 
number of his devoted adherents in that house, 
and took her part in picking up pea-nut shells 
as though to the manner bom. 

And then he was so funny and merry when 
he was in a good temper, and so amusing with 
his bird Carissima, who followed him about 
like a solemn dog — ^also much to Cousin Hunt- 
ley's disgust. And his playing, of course, 
was marvellous. It stunned, excited, exhila- 
rated, soothed, depressed, healed, uplifted. It 
made you feel good, holy, noble, wicked, mur- 
derous, and all things vile. But whatever 
tricks it played with you, it mended you at 
the last. He practised for hours, and as he 
always disliked being alone, he commandeered 
the presence of all he could get hold of, and 
Patuffa and Irene were always of that num- 
ber, Maria, the cook, that spacious soul, some- 
times, and Cousin Huntley never. He would 
fix his eyes on one of them and practise a pas- 
sage at his victim, commenting on his failure 
or success, his improvement or retrogression: 

"Ha, ha, that was better, hein, don't you 
think so, helas, helas — ^that was worse. Now 
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try again, Stefansky, and again, and again, 
until the world is come to smash and all bmnt 
up in Hell fire, Maria. Yes, yes, you look 
frightened, Maria — ^but courage, the end is not 
yet. Ha, that was better, Stef ansky, and that 
was also better, Irene — ^am I not wonderful? 
Was anyone ever so wonderful as I am? Na, 
na, that was worse and worse and worse, Pa- 
tuffa. I have lost my skill. I cannot play. 
I shall never be able to play again. I hide 
my head for shame and heart-break. Ha, bet- 
ter again, and better. Now perfect, more per- 
fect — ^magnificent." 

On occasions, when he was in good spirits 
and not too exhausted after his practising, he 
would finish up with some merry tune to amuse 
the children and himself. He would dance 
as he played, and they would dance after him, 
Carissima following slowly and screaming. 
Even Cousin Huntley was convulsed with 
laughter one morning when she met them on 
the landing upstairs; and though no one ever 
guessed the truth hidden deep in her Respect- 
able Breast, she nearly accepted their joyous 
invitation to join them in their revels. 

Then, naturally, they attended in full force 
when he played at St. James's Hall ; and Pa- 
tuffa thought she would have died from hap- 
piness and excitement when the audience 
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called Stefansky back time after time. She 
herself clapped until Chmnmy, who was sit- 
ting between the two little girls, said, smiling: 

"Be careful your hands don't come oiff, Pa- 
tuffa. You'd better keep some of them for 
learning the fiddle yourself. I believe you 
want to play on the fiddle, don't you?" 

"Oh, Chummy," she cried passionately. "I 
do — I do. But how did you ever know?" 

He had watched her many a time when 
Stefansky was playing at home. He had seen 
the tenseness, the concentration on her little 
face ; he had sensed the thrill in her heart ; he 
had caught the light in her eyes. A musi- 
cian himself, he knew well that the Divine 
Art of music had claimed her for its own. 

Eight times was Stefansky recalled that 
afternoon, and he was finally obliged to give 
an encore. He chose one of the merry melo- 
dies to which he and Irene, PatuflPa, and the 
bird were wont to dance, and fixed his eyes on 
his little home-party, as if demanding their in- 
stant presence on the platform. It was as 
much as the children could do to remain in 
their seats; but their feet moved and their 
hearts danced. They were frightfully pleased 
and happy that Papa Stefansky had not for- 
gotten them, even in the midst of his glory. 

His glory impressed PatuflFa greatly. Apart 
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from fhe effect which his music produced on 
her whole being, she was hugely excited by 
the enthusiasm and homage of the audience. 
She did not put it into so many words, but 
she felt vaguely that this meant power. And 
power was what she had always wanted and 
intended to have. She, too, would like to 
stand on a big platform in a big hall and play 
the violin and hold the vast audience under her 
sway. 

She whispered to Irene: 

"Irene, wouldn't you love to be there in- 
stead of Papa Stefansky, and have all those 
people in front of you listening to you breath- 
lessly and then clapping you? I would." 

"I wouldn't," said Irene. "I should be 
scared to death." 

"I shouldn't," Patuffa said acutely. "I 
should only be excited, frightfully excited, like 
I was when the girls followed me out of the 
room after the drill Serjeant had been horrid 
to you — ^you remember? I should feel like 
that — only much, much more excited, of 



course." 



But this was only a transient thought in 
Patuffa's mind. What did not pass, was her 
passionate interest in the music and her long- 
ing to learn to play. And one day when she 
could contain herself no more, she crept into 
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the library which had been made into Stefan- 
sky's private den, and stared for a long time 
at his violins, which everyone had been for- 
bidden to touch. Chmmny had said to her: 

"Now be sure you never touch his fiddles, 
or his bows or his music. Promise me. It is 
the only thing I ask of you, and I hope you 
will see your way to obey me." 

And she had promised. But as she looked 
at the fiddles now, an irresistible desire came 
over her to put one of them under her chin like 
Stefansky did, wave a bow in the air, as he 
did, and then try to pick out one of the lovely 
passages which he had practised so often in 
herpresence that it hauifted her and she knew 
it by heart. It was the beginning of Tartini's 
"DeviFs Sonata" ("Trilo del Diavolo") : 

Larghetto offettuoso. TkSSnSL 





She forgot her promise. The coast was 
clear. Carissima, having screamed all the 
morning, was in a profound slumber. Papa 
Stefansky was out, playing at a private con- 
cert somewhere in Mayf air, and Chimimy had 
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accompanied him, to take care of him and 
soothe his nerves: for that morning he had 
been in one of the terrible rages to which he 
was subject, and there was no knowing how 
he might behave if left to himself. Everyone 
in the house had been upset by his exhibition 
of temper — everyone except Patuflfa, who had 
gone on crocheting calmly, regardless of the 
earthquake which had shaken the home to its 
very foundations. Cousin Huntley, torn be- 
tween fear and disgust, had succumbed to a 
nervous headache, and was lying down on her 
bed, with smelling-salts and a camphor 
bandage on her brow. Maria was stretched 
out on two chairs in the kitchen, fanning her- 
self with JLloyd*8 Weekly News and murmur- 
ing at intervals: 

"It ain't a man; it's a devil in disguise — 
and not much disguise either." 

Irene was as usual engaged in writing* a 
story which she had placed in the time of 
Charles the First; but her brain was so dis- 
traught by contemporary events that she could 
make no progress with her plot, and finally 
fell fast asleep over her little writing-table, 
her pen in her hand and great blots all over 
her foolscap. 

Patuflfa, alone in the library, made the most 
of her opportunity. She glanced round to re- 
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assure herself that she was alonet atid then 
pounced on a fiddle lying on the table, out of 
its case. The two others were in their cases, 
snug and cosy, but with the lids of the cases 
open. ,She snatched up one of the many bows, 
tightened it as she had seen Papa Stefansky 
do, placed the instrument under her chin, 
flourished the bow grandiosely in the air, and 
began to pick out the notes. Suddenly she re- 
membered she had not tuned the violin, and 
she therefore proceeded to do this, bending her 
ear towards the strings in exact imitation of 
Stefansky, and touching the pegs as though 
to the manner bom. She had a perfect ear, 
and she tuned that fiddle faultlessly. 

She began once more, and, marvellous to 
relate, although she scratched and made the 
most devastating sounds, not knowing of 
course how to keep her bow on the strings nor 
to press her fingers properly on the finger- 
board, she picked out the melody. Enor- 
mously uplifted and encouraged, she tried a 
second time, and, again imitating Stefansky, 
said aloud, '^Better — better/^ She laughed 
from happiness. She was enjoying herself 
rapturously, and her eagerness was something 
ecstatic to behold. It lit up her face, and lent 
her a loveliness which would have amazed those 
who knew her best and were only accustomed 
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to an interesting and a tense countenance, with 
no special claims to anything approaching 
beauty. 

She was so engrossed in this newly found 
delight, that she did not hear the door open, 
even though Stefansky burst into the room in 
his usual turbulent fashion. 

But she soon became aware of his presence. 
Directly he saw her in possession of his most 
precious violin, a peerless, long-pattern Stradi- 
vari, whichlie had purposely left behind that 
day, not deeming the audience worthy of it 
on this occasion, he was seized with ungovern- 
able fury, almost leapt in the air toward her, 
caught her in an u-on grip with one hand, and 
snatched the fiddle from her with the other. 
She nearly bent double from the pain ; and be- 
tween them both, the Strad crashed to the 
ground against the fender, and was broken in 
its back. He tore it up from the floor. He 
howled in rage, wept, cursed, danced about 
in a frenzy, waved the injured instrument 
wildly in all directions, threatened her with it, 
said he would kill her — ^yes, murder her — and 
called her every name under the sun, merci- 
fully in Polish. 

His violent anger was enou^ to have an- 
nihilated a battalion of grown-ups, but Pa- 
tuff a never moved, never flinched. She did not 
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even nurse her arm, which was causing her an 
agony of pain. She had never been frightened 
of anyone — ^and she was not frightened of 
Stefansky now. She stood watching him 
and awaiting anything that might befall 
her. 

Perhaps her courage appealed to hifii. Per- 
haps he was at last ashamed of being so devil-t 
ishly furious with a little child. Perhaps he 
was unconsciously pleased that she was not 
afraid of him whom everyone else feared to 
extinction in his bouts of uncontrolled rage. 
Anyway, he ceased as suddenly as he had be- 
gun, put the Strad tenderly in its case, took 
out his big red silk handkerchief, wiped the 
sweat off his brow, and turned mildly to Pa- 
tuffa. 

"Why did you touch it, my little child?" 
he said in a heart-broken voice, the tears 
streaming down his cheeks. "It is my most 
precious treasure in the world, and I did not 
want those pigs to hear it this afternoon. I 
knew they would be pigs. They were pigs — 
not worthy of it. I left it so gladly behind 
— ^my beautiful treasure. Why did you touch 
if, my little one?" 

"I couldn't help myself. Papa Stefansky,'* 
Patuffa answered tensely. "I could think of 
nothing else. I wanted to see if I could make 
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any sounds like you make, and I didn't know 
tiiis fiddle was your best one. I just came in 
and saw it on the table, and I couldn't help 
myself — ^indeed, I couldn^. I love the fiddle. 
I want to play it so badly. I can't teQ you 
how much I want to play. I am dreadfully 
sorry the Strad is broken, and I'd like to tear 
my own hair out for what I've done, and I 
wouldn't have minded if you had murdered 
me. But I couldn't help myself. I had to 
try and see if I could find the notes and pick 
out the tune you play so often." 
She sang it: 

± 







Well, didyou find it ?" he asked, scanning her. 

'Yes," she answered triumphantly, a gleam 
in her eyes. "And I kept on saying like you 
do, 'That's better — ^that's worse — ^I shall never 
play again — I have lost my skill — ^my heart is 
broken — ^aha, that is better — ^much better!' — 
and that helped me." 

"Pick it out now for me to hear," he said, 
smiling a little. "Here, stand on that mat, 
take this violino, and show me how to play the 
first few bars, and then perhaps I forgive you 
yrith whole heart, and we eat a pea-nut to- 
gether, and be happy once more." 
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How she managed it she never knew. Her 
ann, which he had nearly crushed, was pain- 
ing her terribly, but she was not going to let 
him or anyone know that. For this was her 
moment, an,d she rose to it. She faced the 
great violinist as fearlessly in his kindness as 
she had faced him in his wrath, and she picked 
out the melody. 

He did not laugh, nor make fun, nor show 
any signs of suffering and impatience over her 
scratching. Hp was arrested, intensely inter- 
ested, and he watched her like a lynx. 

Then he said very quietly: 

"You shall learn to play, my little child. 
I, the great Stef ansky, shaU give you a lesson 
to-morrow. Would you like that?" 

"Oh, Papa Stef ansky I" she cried. 

And suddenly her nerves gave way and she 
wept. 

It was Patuff a, not Stef ansky, who told Mr. 
Tyrell the bad news. 'And Chmnmy was so 
shocked and concerned that such an accidenf 
should have happened to Stefansky's treasure 
anywhere, and worst of all at Headquarters, 
that at first he could only pace up and down 
the room in the greatest agitation. When he 
recovered himself sufficiently to remember 
Patuffa's presence, he told her that she mus£ 
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go home. He said he could not keep in his 
house a little girl who, by her disobedience to 
his one injunction, had caused a disaster of 
such serious import. 

She heard her doom in silence, and in si- 
lence crept out of Chummy's room. Triiunph 
had died out of her heart, and dull despair had 
taken its place. And now she was to be ex- 
pelled, and not from a horrid school this tiine, 
but from Chummy's home. She thought it 
all out, sitting crouched up in a corner of her 
bedroom, nursing her arm, which throbbed and 
throbbed as if it were being stabbed continu- 
ously. Never before had she cared about the 
consequences of any of her misdemeanours. 
But now she cared with every fibre of her be- 
ing. And it was not only the consequences 
she cared about, not only her disgrace, her 
humiliation. She was bitterly sorry for her 
disobedience, for the wrong she had unwit- 
tingly done to Stefansky, and for her ingrati- 
tude to Chummy, who had been so good to her. 
He had called her an ungrateful and disobedi- 
ent little girl; and the words haunted her, 
tortured her. 

What would Mama say? What would 
Papa say? And Langley — ^what would he 
say? Expelled — ^not from school, which did 
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not matter, but from Chmmny's home — ^from^ 
Headquarters. 

She rocked herself to and fro, a forlorn lit- 
%le figure in her misery. If penitence means 
pain, searing the very soul, Patuffa knew peni- 
tence, as the light grew dimmer and darkness 
stole over the room. And there was no Mama 
to clasp her to her breast, and comfort and 
forgive her, even though she had been naughty 
and troublesome. Very dear seemed Mama in 
that hour of need — ^there was no one like Mama 
— ^no one in the world. The idea suddenly 
seized her that she would go to Mama at once 
— ^before she was expelled. The thought stiflF- 
ened her, braced her. She sprang up, alerC 
and determined once more, stimulated by the 
prospect of adventure which held no fear for 
her. She lit the gas and was fumbling for 
her purse in her draWer, when the door was 
thrown violently open, and Irene and Stefan- 
sky rushed into the room. He had his fiddle 
under his arm, and was waving his bow over 
his head. 

"What is this I hear about a little girl going 
to be sent away from Headquarters?" he cried. 
"A naughty, little disobedient girl! Neveer 
— neveer — I tell Chummy neveer — and Irene, 
she tell Chummy neveer, and we both tell him 
together neveer — ^neveer until he say hisself 
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neveer — ^neveer. Come, now, we all go down 
the stair and see Chummy and make happy 
together and promise not to do nothing wrong 
again — ^neveer — ^neveer 1" 

Chummy received Patuffa very gently. He 
had heard from Stefansky how he had 
stormed and raged at the child and half mur- 
dered her, and how she had stood fearless and 
quiet imtil he had suddenly become ashamed 
of himself. 

"And after all. Chummy," he said, "it is 
my violino, not yours. You pardon me I say 
sa But mine is the violino and not yours. 
Do you understand me, brute, beast, hell- 
hound? See, I get angry. I work myself 
into another devilish rage, and you'll not stand 
it as the little brave one did — ^no, not you. 
You'll leave the room; you'll fly and save your 
skin, and not wait to be murdered by Stefan- 
sky. And again I say, mine is the violino, 
not yours. And if I choose to behave like a 
Prince over my misfortune, then you must 
also. Do you hear me? And listen. Chummy, 
the devil's child has the love of the fiddle, and 
she has the good true ear, and she picked out 
the tune, but oh, oh, my God, what a scratchio 
— enough to break the fiddle's belly and my 
belly also!" 

Chummy laughed and promised to behave 
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like a Prince. And he kept his word. He 
held out his hand to the culprit, and said: 

"If Papa Stefansky forgives you, PatuflFa, 
I certainly must and will." 

In the joy of reconciliation Mama was for- 
gotten. But no one could wish for greater 
love than to be turned to in an hour of despair. 



CHAPTER XII 

Stefansky bought her a violin and gave her 
several lessons, during which he half mur- 
dered her, and then he suddenly became tired 
of acting as teacher, and only interested him- 
self in her attempts by fits and starts. But 
he said very definitely that Patuffa had a dis- 
tinct gift for the violin which ought not to be 
neglected, and he charged Chummy to write 
and tell her parents that this was the opin- 
ion of the great Stefansky. 

"The devil's child must learn, Chmnmy,*' 
he repeated several times. "She will play one 
day — ^mark my words. Chummy/' 

Before he left for America he received back 
from the violin-maker his Stradivari, merci- 
fully and miraculously restored to health by 
the cunning hand of a famous craftsman. 
When Stefansky heard its voice, tender and 
mellow and pure-toned as before, he wept 
from joy, embraced everyone, including 
Maria, the spacious-souled cook, and said 
amidst his sobs: 

"I deserve if that the fiddle has made a 

138 
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good recovery, do I not, Chummy? I be- 
haved like a Prince to the devil's child, and 
you didn't. And it was my violino, not yours, 
mark you. Chummy. Mine was the violino, 
not yours." 

He practised on it in high good temper and 
finished up with a dance of triumph all over 
the house, up to the top landing, through the 
hall, into the organ-room, down to the kitchen, 
and into the pantry. Carissima screamed her 
shrillest, and the children laughed and leaped 
around in joyous abandonment. It was a 
merry party of thanksgiving; and it was fol- 
lowed by an episode worthy of the occasion, 
which PatuflPa never forgot. It gave her the 
first real understanding of Chummy's large 
generosity of spirit and Stefansky's spontane- 
ous and simple kindness. 

The celebrations in honour of the Strad's 
restoration to health were scarcely over when 
the front door bell rang violently, and a lady, 
unannounced and evidently in a state of great 
agitation, broke into the drawing-room, where 
they were all assembled, threw herself on her 
knees before Chiunmy, and implored him to 
help her husband. In disconnected sentences 
she told him that Tom was in terrible trouble, 
but that his credit could be saved on the Stock 
(Exchange, if cm the morrow he could show a 
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balance of sixteen hundred pounds. He had 
been trying in aU directions to secure a tem- 
porary loan, but had failed. She had taken 
it upon herself to ask Mr. Tyrell, without her 
husband's knowledge. A dinner-party that 
night to make a splash, and a handsome bal- 
ance in the bank the next morning would al- 
lay suspicion of failure and tide over the crisis. 

Wringing her hands, she entreated Chummy 
fo come to the rescue. She had thought it 
all out: money in the bank, ease of manner, 
a luxurious dinner, plenty of champagne, 
(jewels displayed, abundance of silver, every 
sign of prosperity, music after dinner, a well- 
known soprano singer — an old family friend 
— ^pressed into the service, whose fee alone 
would make a convincing impression of money 
at the back of thingsr-all these details she had 
settled in a rush of inspiration. And she told 
them now with an impetuosity which was well- 
nigh overwhelming. 

Suddenly she ceased, conscious for the first 
time of the presence of other people — ^two 
little girls, a queer, wild-looking man — and in 
addition, a weird bird. 

"Oh, what have I been doing — ^what have I 
been doing?" she cried, glancing around in 
alarm, and beating her breast. 

Chimmiy's reassuring voice calmed her. 
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"Don't worry about tiie audience, Mrs. 
Tom," he said very kindly. "It's only a fam- 
ily party — a strange one, I admit, but all I 
have."* 

And he went on, as if speaking to himself: 

"Sixteen hundred pounds — ^sixteen hundred 
poimds — a large smn." 

"Yes, yes, I know it is," she put in. "I 
know it is — ^I don't know how I dare ask." 

"Sixteen hundred pounds," he repeated 
slowly, weighing the matter in his mind. He 
strolled over to the other end of the room and 
seemed to be contemplating the large De Bott 
oil landscape hanging on the wall. Fatuffa 
scarcely breathed during that moment of sus- 
pense. Would Chummy help the woman? 
Would he? 

Chummy turned round. 

"I think I can do it — I will do it, Mrs. 
Tom," he said. "Your husband is a fine fel- 
low, a dear fellow — ^IVe always liked and 
trusted him." 

"You will do it — ^you will do it?" she cried, 
almost springing towards him. "But, Mr. 
Tyrell, there is no security to offer — 
we're ^" 

"I'll take the risk," he answered gravely. 
"I should ilot like to see misfortune touch him 
if it could be prevented by a little timely help. 
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Go back and tell him that he has a brick of a 
wife, and ask him to come and see me here at 



once." 



"And listen/* shouted Stefansky suddenly. 
"I, the great Stefansky, will come and play 
the violino to the pigs of an audience after the 
so grand dinner party. What do you think of 
that, Madame? Aha, no question about my 
fees also being enormous — enormous — enough 
to make those pigs tremble in their pockets — 
eilormous — ^the whole world knows that.*' 

" Stefansky 1** die cried, beside herself with 
surprise. 

"Yes, Madame, that is my name," he said, 
putting his hand to his heart and bowing. 
"Have no more fear. Chmnmy and I will 
come to the rescue, he with his little simple 
cheque, and I with my great and wonderful 
genius — ^is it not wonderful? Yes, it is. So 
that is settled, Madame. Be pleased to eat a 
pea-nut. It will calm your nerves." 

She took the pea-nut and ate it. She was 
so distraught with joy and wonder and grati- 
tude, that she would have accepted a bomb and 
eaten it on the spot. 

Tom came, the loan was arranged, and 
Chummy, with the help of Irene and Patuffa, 
unearthed some valuable Georgian silver and 
despatched it to his neighbom-'s house to- 
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^ether with a dozen of his best champagne. 
Stef ansky, it is true, wanted to back out, swore 
a good deal, and said he did not want to play 
to any private pig audiences and did not wish 
to go to anyone's rescue. But he changed his 
mind at the last, and created a veritable sen- 
sation when he arrived with his violino. 

"Good heavens, what they must have paid 
him!" said the private pigs of an audience 
amongst themselves; 

The crisis passed, the situation was saved, 
and for once, Chummy's noble and trusting 
nature was not deceived. The loan was repaid 
the day before Stef ansky left for America with 
his violins and trunks of music, his small hand- 
bag and Carissima in her large cage. 

After he had gone, things seemed a little 
dull and flat at Headquarters, for it was 
impossible not to miss Stefansky's overwhelm- 
ing individuality; and even Cousin Huntley 
went about with an increased air of depression 
which she attributed to dyspepsia, but which 
was really due to a secret longing to see pea- 
nut shells strewn generously over the carpets. 
Alas, now there were no pea-nuts, but only 
the memory of them— memory with its ideal- 
ising and reconciling power. 

But even though Stefansky had gone, the 
time passed joyously to Patuffa, for Chimuny 
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saw to it that the children should be happy 
and that the blank left by Stef ansky should be 
filled with other interests, such as an expedi- 
tion to the Tower and a trip down the river 
and a glorious outing to Bumham Beeches 
and» of coiu*se, a few calls on the animals in 
the Zoo. 

So Fatuffa's visit came to an end. 

Mama had received Stefansky's message 
about PatuflFa*s natural gift for the violin, and 
she was joyful beyond words, because it gave 
her some hope that the child would now be 
able to put her individuality into something 
which would take up her attention, and temper, 
by its influence, the tyranny of her nature. 

Poor Mama! She was doomed, as always, 
to be disappointed. When Patuffa returned 
home, she certainly brought back a violin 
which she dearly loved, and a fiery ambition 
to play it as gloriously as Stef ansky. But she 
also brought back her full measure of tyranny, 
which she at once proceeded to exercise on 
Mark and Eric, not perhaps in the same acute 
fashion as in the lifetime of Susie, but quite 
markedly enough to destroy the happiness of 
the nursery and the serenity of the household. 
Stefansky would have been amused to hear 
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her giving the little ones stern injunctions 
never to touch her fiddle. 

"Now mind, children," she enjoined sternly, 
"if you are disobedient, I shall be very angry 
with you." 

But although at intervals she reduced them 
to pulp, she was nearly always sorry after- 
wards, and oflFered handsome reparation, such 
as making toffee with them — ^which was con- 
sidered to be the high-water mark of grown- 
up intercourse — or dashing out to the village 
in search of brandy balls and other enticing 
delicacies for the nursery palate. And she 
owned up, too, in words as weU as deeds. 
Nurse heard her saying: ''Poor little Tdds, I 
have been a beast to-^y. I won't be like this 
to-morroWj I promise you. Kiss me good^ 
nighty and say yon forgive me!* 

Nurse, her ancient enemy, was deeply im- 
pressed and showed signs of abandoning her 
time-honoured hostility towards the child who 
had given her so much trouble. 

"I don't care what anyone says," she con- 
fided to Cook. "Miss Patuff a is quite diflFerent 
since Susie's death. I'm certain she ain't the 
same. In her own way, she don't forget." 

And it was true, in her own way, PatuflFa 
did not forget. A burden of guilt for Susie's 
death no longer rested on her as in the early 
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days of that tragedy; but there is no doubf 
that the event itself had taken a great effect 
on her, and modified some part of her natural 
intractability. Still, she remained Patuffa; 
and the burning question at home was what to 
do with her now. 

Mama decided on trying a resident gov- 
erness, after a long consultation with Mme 
Tcharushin in Coptic Street, interrupted, it is 
true, by the attractions of the samovar and 
a procession of thrilling revolutionaries, yet 
dedicated on the whole to the interests of the 
family of Rendham. Mama did not want to 
risk using up another of the few remaining 
schools in England; and her idea was, that if 
Patuffa had a sort of up-to-date governess 
at home for a year or so, she would by that 
time have learnt a certain amount of self-con- 
trol, and could then be safely sent to a school 
from which she would neither run away nor be 
expelled. Patuffa the Elder suggested that 
they should try and find someone who played 
and could teach the violin. 

Papa said: 

"An excellent idea if we could only secure 
the victim. For victim she will be with that 
damned child.'' 

But the victim was secured. A certain Miss 
Gwendolen Hope, rash soul, accepted the post; 
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and it was arranged that she should take up 
her duties in about ten days' time. Patuffa 
was greatly agitated when she heard that a 
governess was coming to assume charge of 
her. Not even the prospect of daily violin les- 
sons reconciled her to the idea. She said she 
didn't want to learn anything, and she wouldn't 
learn anything, and she wasn't going to have 
violin lessons from that horrid woman, and 
she knew she would hate her, and she wouldn't 
be good, and they'd much better not let the 
hateful person come. PatuflFa, in fact, behaved 
disgracefully over the matter, and was at her 
defiant, rebellious worst. Mama tried in vain 
to reason with her and then gave up the at- 
tempt as hopeless. Fortunately for the fam- 
ily peace, Langley had more success. She 
poured out her indignant complaints to that 
never-failing friend whilst engaged in picking 
up the potatoes released by his spade. 

"I mean to hate her, Langley," she said 
passicMiately. "And I've made up my mind 
to be troublesome. I know what she'll be like 
— ^always worrying me and correcting me and 
making me learn something, and she won't let 
me work in the kitchen garden, and she'll 
always go for walks with me, and I shall feel 
like a prisoner in my own home. I shan't stop 
at home if she comes. I shall run away." 
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"Not run away from your own home," 
Langley said, pausing with his foot on the 
spade, "Why, ye generally run back to your 
own home. That would be a queer change, 
that would." 

"I shall," returned Patuffa. "If she comes, 
I shall go." 

Langley scratched his head. 

"Now you look here," he said slowly. "You 
be a-growing up like yon vines in yon grape- 
house. Grown grapes have got to behave 
themselves and be ready for to be a credit to 
the table, you know. And that's what youVe 
got to do. Miss PatuflFa." 

He paused a moment to recover himself, for 
it was a great eflport to him to administer this 
lecture to his little workmate. 

"So what I says to you, is this," he con- 
tinued. "You just try and go a bit easy. I 
would if I was you. Give the poor soul a 
chance. Why, she may be a nice variety for 
all you knows. No sense in hating the poor 
soul afore youVe set eyes on her — poor soul." 

"Why do you say *poor soul' ?" PatuflFa 
asked, her eyes blazing suddenly. 

"WeU, well, come, come, you ain't just as 
docile as the pony, be you?" he said, smiling 
a little uneasily. "No one can state as how 
you be as easy io drive as old Captain. So 
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I says *poor soul/ and I stick to it; and you 
can put down yon basket and leave me to finish 
this job alone, if you don't fancy them words." 

Patuffa stared into the distance for a mo- 
ment, and then she put down the basket and 
walked away slowly and with her head proudly 
in the air, defying a whole world of Langleys. 
And for several days she kept away from the 
kitchen garden, and pretended to herself that 
she did not want to be there, though she was 
longing to tell him that she had thought it 
over, and she was going to follow his advice 
and give the governess a chance, and that she 
was dreadfully sorry for having sulked with 
him. She could not have explained to him that 
it had been a terrible shock to her, that he, of 
all people in this wide world, should have 
ranged himself on the side of her critics. Up 
to this moment he had ever been a complacent 
neutral, if not an ally. But now he had joined 
the tribunal just as definitely as if he had 
taken his place in Papa's library, axxd sat in 
judgment with the others, with exactly the 
same severe, wooden expression on his face 
characteristic of all members of all tribunals. 

Of course, it was a shock. The very ground 
seemed to be slipping from under her. But 
when she had recovered her footing, she was 
able to recognise that Langley was right, and 
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that she was far more difficult to manage than 
Captain, and that the new governes^s would be 
a "poor soul" if she, Patuffa, could not make 
up her mind to behave herself like a grown-up 
grape, and be a credit to the table. When 
this realisation came, she ran at once to find 
Langley. 

"Good morning," she said, with a little hes- 
itating smile on her face. 

Langley, who was attending to the aspar- 
agus beds, looked up. 

"Good morning," he returned genially, as 
if there never had been a moment's misimder- 
standing between him and his little friend. 
"A fine morning, and good for the aspara- 
grass." 

"Langley," PatuflFa said, "I'm going to try 
not to hate her very much." 

"Ah, that's right," he answered, smiling. 

"I'm going to try to behave like a grown-up 
grape," she went on, encouraged. 

"Ah, that's good news," he said. 

"I'm sorry I've been sulking," she said. "I 
haven't been happy/' 

"One ain't happy when one do sulk," he re- 
marked. "I know that when I be a-sulking 
with the missus." 

Her face brightened up. 
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"Then you sulk sometimes?'* she asked, |mth 
restored confidence, 

"Why, yes, bless your heart,'* he replied, 
"I'm a terror at it, on and oflF. But I ain'1; 
happy them times, and the work goes all to 
pot, same as now. Terrible lot of arrears here 
since youVe been a-sulking. Look at yon 
beds waiting docile-like to be weeded, and 
yon lettuces fretting for to be picked. You'd 
better turn to now and be brisk about it. Miss 
Patuffa." 

Patuffa, with the joy of reconciliation in 
her heart, "turned to/' 



CHAPTER XIII 

Miss Gwendolen Hope, the governess, was 
a surprise. No one else had seen her except 
Mama; and Mama had purposely refrained 
from giving too flattering a description of her 
appearance and bearing, lest she might overdo 
the pictm-e and disappoint the audience. Mama 
was inwardly so overwhehningly grateful to 
anyone who consented to take charge of her 
troublesome first-bom, that she was conscious 
she might endow this angel of mercy with 
attributes of beauty, charm, and grace of body 
and manner, which existed only in her imagina- 
tion. No one, therefore, was prepared for the 
young, attractive-looking, and lively person- 
age who arrived on the scene with her violin 
case, her tennis racket, and some very smart 
luggage. Patuffa had been expecting some- 
one perhaps like Fraulein at her first school, 
with rather florid high-boned cheeks and a 
heaving bosom, or like Miss Taunton herself, 
with a fine intellectual brow which Irene had 
thought so wondrously beautiful, but which 
Patuffa had never admired. Gwendolen Hope 
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had none of these articles. Her complexion 
was fair and delicate, soft golden hair fell 
about her forehead as though in caress, and 
the eye-glasses she wore, were dainty enough 
for a fairy. She was not unlike a fairy; and 
when she laughed, you could only think of 
fresh spring leaves in their pure greenery. She 
took it for granted that she and Patuffa were 
going to be good comrades together; and al- 
most the first thing she said was : 
"Do you play tennis, PatuflFa?" 
"No," answered Patuffa,"but I'd like to." 
"Well, then, that must be our first lesson," 
said the new governess, smiling. 

PatuflFa stared for a moment in her usual 
critical way, and then a smile broke* over her 
face. Miss Hope had struck a note which gave 
promise of happy possibilities and which en- 
couraged Patuffa to feel she was justified in 
deciding to give "the pour soul" a chance. 

"I don't think I shall hate her at all," she 
said to herself. "I rather like her." 

They all liked her, but the trouble from the 
beginning was that Papa liked her too much. 
He was always paying her some sort of at- 
tention, and always strolling after her and 
finding excuses to come into the schoolroom 
either at lessons or tea or playtime. He 
seemed to have taken a tremendous fancy to 
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the schoolroom, to which he had hitherto been 
a' complete stranger, but which he now 
greatly preferred to the sequestered solitude 
of his library. 

At first. Mama did not notice anything. She 
was delighted to see that things were going 
smoothly with Patuffa, and spent most of her 
time in congratulating herself that they had 
at last hit on a plan of campaign which prom- 
ised brilliant results. Mama was sanguine by 
temperament, and she was more than ever 
convinced that a year of this sort of happy, 
young, schoolroom life, with lessons brightly 
given and recreation joyously shared, would 
round off all Patuffa's angles, and bring about 
the regeneration for which she had been vainly 
longing. And there was the tremendous help 
of the violin. Mama had always loved the 
violin, and regretted she had not learnt it 
instead of the piano. But now she fairly 
worshipped it, looking upon it as a sort of 
God-sent lifebuoy to keep the household from 
drowning in storms and tempests by land or 
sea. She blessed the name of Stefansky, to 
whom she would fain have been sending end- 
less supplies of the best pea-nuts procurable. 
And she blessed Chummy and all big house- 
hold. A period of tranquillity had in fact 
dawned for Mama, and she thrived on it. More 
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beautiful grew Mama's playing in those days 
of sublime peace. There had always been a 
magic in her touch; but now the faint sug- 
gestion of secret power was developing with a 
surer potency. 

She was charming to Miss Hope, and with 
alTthe fine generosity of which she was capa- 
ble, admired her pretty looks, her youthful- 
ness, her brightness, and her cleverness. They 
made music together to their mutual enjoy- 
ment. As for Miss Hope's method of handling 
PatuflFa, Mama almost adored her for her 
tact. And Patuffa, in spite of intermittent 
moods of stubbornness, rebellion and general 
Jroublesomeness, became truly attached to the 
governess whom she had intended to hate, and 
was always alarmed when Miss Hope threat- 
ened to go. 

"Now mind, Patuffa," she said more than 
once, "if you're not going to play the game, I 
shall leave. I'm not going to waste my life 
over a sulky, horrid little girl." 

Another time, when her pupil was actually 
rude and disrespectful. Miss Hope said noth- 
ing at all, but in a casual, quiet way looked 
out her train in the "ABC Guide" and went to 
her room to pack her trtink. She had put 
quite a number of things in the box, when the 
door was flung open with a violence ahnost 
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equal to Stefansky's turbulent methods, and 
the child dashed in headlong, her face tense 
and pale, and her mouth quivering. She 
rushed at the trunk and seized an armful of 
clothes, and flung them on the bed. 

"You shan't go, you shan't pack, I won't 
let you,'" she cried passionately, guarding the 
trunk as though from a phalanx of foes. "I'll 
never be rude again. I expect I'll be dis- 
obedient, and all sorts of horrid things, because 
I am horrid — I know I am — ^but I'll never be 
rude again, if you'll only stay." 

Gwendolen Hope glanced at tiie little 
drawn face and knew that the poor child was 
suffering intensely. And then she did a 
curious thing, quite imlike what the ordinary 
run of governess would have done in the 
circmnstances. 

She said: 

"Look here, Patuffa, you just move away 
from my trunk. I'm going to sit on it, and 
you can sit on the footstool and listen to what 
I have to say. You know I've got just as 
much spirit as you — ^more really — ^and I was 
a frightfully troublesome child, and wore out 
and bored everyone. I don't think you are 
a bit worse than I was. But I had to learn 
to be better, because everyone was so sick and 
tired of me. And that's what will happen to 
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you, if you're not careful. Everyone will be 
sick and tired of you, and no one will put up 
with you, except your own people — and per- 
haps they won't either. Anyway, I'm not go- 
ing to. I don't mind giving you another 
chance because . . ." 

She paused, and a gentle expression came 
over her charming face. 

"Because of your mother," she went on. 
"Your mother is the most darling person I've 
ever met, and no one has ever been so kind to 
me. She'd be dreadfully disappointed if her 
experiment proved to be a failure. But if you 
are rude again, I shouldn't dream of remain- 
ing a moment. Why should I?" 

"I'll never be rude again," PatuflPa said al- 
most inaudibly, "Never." 

"Very well, then, that's a compact," Gwen- 
dolen Hope said, stretching out her hand in 
comradeship. "Now let's be friends again, 
and tidy up this mess. And we'd better have 
a game of tennis to blow away the cobwebs." 

Mama wrote to Patuff a the Elder : 

"The new governess is an increasing suc- 
cess. PatuflFska is, I believe, getting devoted 
to her. They have upsets from tinae to time; 
but matters are adjusted without my inter- 
vention. I practise whole hours now without 
tragic encounters. And the violin is a huge 
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asset, though I'm bound to say it has not pro- 
duced the magical transformation which I was 
silly enough to expect. Still, the whole ex- 
periment is working out admirably." 

There is no doubt that it would have con- 
tinued to work out well but for Papa. Papa 
spoilt it all. He was the only one to blame. 
Miss Hope was certainly not in the very least 
to blame. She could not help having a charm- 
ing appearance and personality, and she tried 
in every way to negotiate matters, and deal 
kindly and wisely with the problem unex- 
pectedly thrust on her. First she ignored 
Papa's attentions; then, being forced to take 
notice of his persistent presence, she cultivated 
a loftiness alien to her nature, and hoped that 
Papa would tire of attempting to reach that 
elevated citadel. Failing to attain her aim by 
this method, she descended from the heights, 
and tried to laugh or scold away Papa's bor- 
ing homage. 

She might at the beginning have gone 
straight to Mama ; but she was an independent 
yoimg person, and always believed that she 
could manage everything in her own way; Also 
she was anxious to spare Mama's feelings, and 
at first it was comparatively easy to cover up 
things: for Mama sailed along unsuspicious 
and imnoticing, though every other member 
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of the household had long ago perceived that 
Papa was increasingly attentive to Patuffa's 
pretty governess. 

But at last even Mama began to have ink- 
lings of the disturbing fact; and Gwendolen 
Hope decided that she would have to lay the 
whole matter before Mama and tell her 
straight out, that if Papa could not behave 
himself and allow her to live at ease and do 
her duty unimpeded by his tiresome infatua- 
tion, she must pack up and go. She felt al- 
most siu"e that Mama, wife-like, would put all 
the blame on her, and make out Papa to be a 
Wonderful Being set apart from Human 
Frailty, Perfection in its Holiest Form, Chiv- 
alry in its Whitest Garb. Still, that could not 
be helped. She knew well that she had not en- 
couraged him. 

She came to this decision one afternoon 
when she was alone in the schoolroom writing 
to her fiance in India. And she had just fin- 
ished the sentence, ''J have therefore made up 
my mind to tell Mrs. Rendham, and thus bring 
this annoyance to an end one xvay or another/* 
when Papa arrived on the scene. Mama and 
Patuffa, who had gone out for the afternoon, 
had not yet retmned, and so he had the field 
to himself. Time, territory and opportunity 
were his, and he did not lose the chance of 
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availing himself of them. He made Gwendo- 
len Hope a passionate declaration of love, said 
he could not live without her, and suggested 
an immediate elopement to Monte Carlo, Al- 
giers, Cairo, Khartoum, or some other invit- 
ing spot, and wept tears of agonised longing. 

JViiss Hope flung him aside. 

"You boring and very middle-aged fool," 
she said. ^^I don't want your attentions and 
addresses. If my own sweetheart wasn't in 
India, you'd get the thrashing of your life. 
I've tried to keep you in order all these weeks ; 
but if I'd had any sense in me, I should have 
gone to Mrs. Rendham at the beginning, and 
told her that I knew the type of man you were, 
and that I couldn't stay. But I thought I 
could manage you without troubling her, with- 
out paining her. And now . . ." 

"And now I know all," said a voice. "Per- 
haps I have known the whole time, and pre- 
tended to myself that it was not true." 

It was Mama standing in the doorway, 
calm, dignified, and proud. She turned to her 
husband. 

"Papa, how could you?" she said in trem- 
bling accents. "I say nothing of myself, but 
there was PatuflFa to think of, whom this girl 
was managing so splendidly — and Susie dead 
only a few months — ^how could you? What 
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are men made of? What are they made of?'* 
Papa slunk off without a word, wisely too, 
because he had nothing to say. He beat an 
ignominious retreat to his library, and fortified 
himself with a strong dose of whisky and soda. 
And Mama, also without a word, took 
Gwendolen Hope's hand, raised it to her own 
cheek, and rested against it for a moment, as 
if to express her silent trust and belief. Then 
she went to her beloved piano, and played soft 
music, strolling from one favourite piece to 
another, until she reached Schumann's beau- 
tiful and haunting "Vogel als Prophet." 
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She broke down and wept her heart out, 
huddled up over the piano. The glow from 
the fire shed a radiance over her bowed head, 
and lit up the jewels on her silenced hands. 

Patuffa crept in. She had heard the music, 
and was impelled to rush down as in the old 
days,' when she had to fight Nurse and a host 
of other hindering and opposing nuisances, in 
order to reach Mama's Temple of Delight. 
Now there was no one to fight; and she stole 
in and stood a moment, mystified by the ab- 
sence of sound, and then suddenly heard a sob, 
and discerned Mama nestled up to the piano, 
her arms resting on the keyboard, her head 
almost touching the notes. 
Patuffa leapt to her. 
''Mama, Mamal" she cried. 
Mama took no notice. 
''Mama!" Patuffa cried again, in an agony 
of concern. 

At length Mama realised the child's pres- 
ence, took her in her lap, circled her arms about 
her, and rocked her to and fro. 

For a long time that night Patuffa lay 
awake, puzzling over Mama's trouble. But 
whatever it was, she regarded it as a sacred 
secret between Mama and herself, which no 
one must know of. But what could it be? 
What did grown-up people cry about? She 
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did not know they ever did cry, except of 
course when people died. She fell asleep at 
last, wrestling with the problem up to the last 
moment of consciousness. 

And whilst she was trying to find the an- 
swer which she was never to learn, Mama was 
comforting herself with the remembrance of a 
little child's deep solicitude, passionate con- 
cern, and healing sympathy. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Miss Hope had to go. Mama and she decided 
after a long and affectionate consultation that 
there was no other course open, and the only 
question was, how to break the news to Patuffa, 
who, in her queer fashion, was becoming de- 
votedly attached to the one person in the 
world who knew how to manage her. As for 
Papa, he passed through various phases of 
fury and annoyance at having been thwarted 
and found out, and made a fool of by himself 
to himself and the rest of the people concerned. 
Finally he arrived at sheepishness, relief at 
having been pulled up, and an approximation 
to shame and penitence. He received what is 
generally known as forgiveness, which usually 
means making the best of bad conditions in 
the hope that better conditions may prevail. 
Quaintly interwoven with his penitence, per- 
haps indeed a contributory cause of it, was 
resentment against Miss Hope for having 
called him boring and very middle-aged. No 
one had ever before bestowed those epithets on 
him. He asked himself frequently whether he 
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were boring and middle-aged — ^very, very mid- 
dle-aged. The answer was always in the nega- 
tive. Yet the question tortured and haunted 
him not a little. He was not even able to sup- 
press it when he was sitting on the Bench, 
pronouncing stern judgment on an unhappy 
woman who had been deserted by her husband, 
and had attempted to do away with herself and 
her child. 

"Six months in the Third Division," he 
said, with stern and lofty mien indicative of a 
god-like impeccability. 

To himself he added : 

"Am I boring — am I so very middle-aged?" 

The answer was still in the negative. 

He went away for a few days, and it was 
during his absence that Miss Hope departed. 
By arrangement with her home people, a tele- 
gram was despatched to her requesting her 
immediate return. It so happened that she 
possessed a convenient Aunt Ellen who, since 
time immemorial, had been subject to grave 
attacks of the heart, which were pronounced 
by unerring medical authorities to lead direct 
to death, but which never took her farther than 
an amazingly comfortable bed — more like a 
French than an English bed — and very oblig- 
ingly helped to swell the incomes of the local 
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doctor and chemist, confederates in guile and 
guilt. Why not, then, a telegram stating that 
Aunt EUen had been taken ill? She probably 
had been taken ill. Crises being her normal 
condition, why not a crisis for a pious object? 

So Miss Hope, impersonating for the pur- 
pose the very spirit of Family Anxiety, made 
instant preparations to fly to that opportune 
sick-room. 

Patuffa received the heart-breaking news in 
silence. She was stunned, numbed. In dumb 
despair she watched that trimk being packed, 
not on her account this time, for she had been 
good for quite ten days, and Miss Hope had 
praised her and said: "How jolly that you are 
playing the game, PatuflPska.'* And well she 
might praise her. To be good for ten days is 
an astonishing record for any one of us, chil- 
dren or grown-ups alike. She looked such a 
sad, suflFering little derelict that Mama's heart 
ached for her, and Mama's spirit renewed its 
anger against Papa, 

"Such a wrong to the child," she kept on 
murmuring. "I shall never really forgive 
him.'' 

And then Mama had another of her sudden 
inspirations. 

"We'll take Miss Hope up to London," she 
suggested. "We'll see her off at Euston Sta- 
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tion, and we'll go and do some shopping, have 
tea in Coptic Street, and spend the night in 
town. Come, Patuffska, we'll get our things 
on quickly. I wonder I didn't think of it be- 
fore. It's just what I should like to do, 
wouldn't you? But we must bustle up, so as 
not to keep the carriage waiting. Rush up to 
nurse, and tell her there's not a minute to 
spare and you only want a nightgown and a 
toothbrush." 

Mama's plan proved to be a huge success. 
The excitement of the unexpected outing, a 
merry limch at Buszard's, and a mad dashing 
to catch the train at Euston, broke for a time 
the edge of Patuffa's keen grief at parting 
from Miss Hope. In the hurry and bustle so 
skilfully engineered by Mama, there was no 
time for sad farewells and tragic thoughts to 
which, as she well knew, no tears would come 
to bring relief. 

The minute the train steamed out of the 
station. Mama said: 

"Now we must rush oflF to Mme Tcharushin, 
and catch her before she goes out to one of 
her meetings." 

Mama was entirely reckless and extravagant 
that afternoon. She bought flowers and choco- 
lates and cakes, and ended by taking a hansom 
to Coptic Street. Patuffa had never before 
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been in a hansom; and Mama had only twice 
entered that flighty vehicle. It is difficult to 
say which of the two enjoyed the experience 
the most, but to PatuflFa there was the added 
rapture of being entirely grown up. She de- 
cided that when she again ran away from any- 
where, she would contrive to secure a hansom 
for that purpose. It was the only conveyance 
worth thinking of, and she longed to write to 
Irene and say in an oflF-hand, matter-of-fact 
way: 

"When I drive, I prefer a hansom, don't 
your 

The hansom drew up with one of those de- 
lightfid, well-remembered violent lurches at 
No. 5 Coptic Street. Mama and PatuflFa were 
pitched forward, if not out, and laughing gaily, 
tumbled up to the top floor where Mme Tcha- 
rushin had her small, uncomfortable, but very 
precious stronghold of liberty. 

She was at home, and gave Mama and Pa- 
tuflFa a right-royal welcome and accepted the 
flowers, cakes, and chocolate with unmeasured 
delight. 

"The very things I wanted," she said. "I 
am having a bu^hday party for our old dear 
KuprianoflF, the father of our little community. 
He and some others will soon be here. And 
he will love to see you. Mama and PatuflFska. 
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I have told him about you until he knows you 
by heart. But why are you up in London 
to-day, dear ones ? Why is Mama not staying 
dutifully in her home, practising all the domes- 
tie virtues, and why is my Patuffska not in 
the school-room glued down to the lessons she 
loves so dearly?" 

"We have been seeing Miss Hope off,'* 
Mama said. "She has left us." 

"Dear Heaven!" cried Patuffa the Elder. 
"Another catastrophe! My goddaughter 
naughty and rebellious again?" 

"No," answered Mama proudly, "things 
were going splendidly until . . ." 

She stopped short. She was going to say: 

"Until Papa spoilt all." 

But she remembered in time and substi- 
tuted: "Until Miss Hope's people tele- 
graphed for her to return on account of her 
aunt's serious illness." 

But alone in Mme Tcharushin's bedroom, 
she seized her opportunity to tell her that the 
catastrophe had, in this case, been caused by 
Papa. 

"Ah, those husbands," said Patuffa the 
Elder, shrugging her shoulders. "Glad I am 
that I am a widow. Poor Dmitri — ^but he was 
a good boy. Well, well, and so it is Papa 
who has been giving trouble. That is rather 
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funny, you know, Marion. Not Fatuff ska this 
time — ^but Papa! You forgive me if I laugh 
a little. Really, I cannot help myself. Life 
is so funny and tragic, and tragic and funnyl" 

Mama laughed, too, at first reluctantly and 
then with greater ease, Coptic Street having 
its usual efi^ect of shrinking all her family and 
domestic difficulties into negotiable and com- 
fortable proportions. It was frightfully 
naughty of her to become light-hearted and 
irresponsible in the surroundings of her old 
school friend ; but these unworthy things hap- 
pen of their own accord, mercifully, and prob- 
ably for our salvation. 

But she remembered her parental duty 
enough to impress on Patuffa the Elder that 
Patuffska was suffering very deeply over the 
departure of the governess, and needed to be 
comforted. 

"Of course she shall be comforted," said 
Mme Tcharushin. "We will all make her 
happy, Kuprianoff loves children and shall 
tell her Russian Folk stories, and Tatiana 
Dubrovina and Vasili Novikoff and Moshinski 
shall all help. No one must be unhappy on 
dear Kuprianoff's birthday. Papa and Miss 
Hope shall be forgotten. But life is fimny, 
Marionska!" 

Papa and Miss Hope were forgotten — ^and 
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is it to be wondered at? Papa was a very or- 
dinary person, and Gwendolen Hope, with all 
her charm of temperament, had no outstand- 
ing characteristics to rivet attention on her 
memory, in the presence of thrilling revolution- 
aries like these Russian Propagandists, who 
had given up everything to devote themselves 
to the service of the people. And Kuprianoff 
was entirely thrilling. Suffering and long 
imprisonment had impaired his bodily health, 
but not quenched his ardent spirit. Bitterness 
had not touched his lofty soul, and age had not 
robbed him of his childlike simplicity. Patuffa 
and he struck up a friendship on the very mo- 
ment of introduction, and out rushed all his 
resources to entertain this little English girl 
with the Russian name. He told Folk stories 
in broken English which made Patuffa laugh, 
and perhaps he perpetrated mistakes design- 
edly, for Patuffa the Elder smiled and said: 

"Your English is going to the devil to-day, 
Papa. You must be strict with him, Patuff- 
ska. Did you ever hear anyone make so many 
fimny mistakes?" 

"I shall do what I like on my birthday," 
said Kuprianoff rebelliously. "I shall eat all 
the cakes and all the chocolates and wear all 
the flowers. And no one shall prevent me on 
my birthday." 
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They drank his health. They drank to the 
freedom that would one day come to Russia, 
when the builders of the new Commonwealth 
had put the last stone to the fabric they were 
rearing with so much suffering and sacrifice. 
They drank to the prisoners in the terrible 
fortresses of St. Peter and St. Paul and the 
Schlusselburg, and in the mines and prisons of 
Siberia. They drank to the exiles not favour- 
ably situated like themselves, but perishing in 
isolated settlements in the Arctic Regions, cut 
off from all intercourse with the world. Tatiana 
Dubrovina, a very beautiful young woman, 
sang a strange little Ukrainian love song, 
rocking herself backwards and forwards in her 
chair. Zebrikoff , a noble-looking fellow with 
fine blue eyes, full of fire and daring, played 
a wild dance on his violin. Moshinski, who 
was a painter, drew a lightning caricature of 
Kuprianoff which evoked roars of applause. 
Mama smoked three cigarettes, quite forget- 
ting that she would be setting a bad example 
to her offspring. She only realised her lapse 
from proper conduct when she saw Patuffa's 
eyes fixed on her with a tense interestedness 
which almost spoke the words: 

''Mamais smoking cigarettes. I must smoke 
cigarettes/' 

But as this is a truthful document, it is 
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necessary to state that Mama did not care. By 
this time she had become so entirely reckless, 
that Papa and Miss Hope might have gone 
oflF together to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
and Fatuffska might have lighted and smoked 
the strongest and longest cigar in the uni- 
verse, and Mama would have accepted these 
blows from Providence with the same smiling 
equanimity with which she consented to drink 
a tenth cup of tea from the ever-obliging 
samovar. 

It is certain that any impending breakages 
in Mama's heart were miraculously prevented 
that afternoon in Coptic Street, and equally 
certain that the tragedy of Patuff ska's first 
parting from someone she loved, was merci- 
fully mitigated by the strange but kindly per- 
sonages who formed Mme Tcharushin's cir- 
cle. There was no denying that it was tre- 
mendously uplifting to be treated as a real 
grown-up; and when to this stimulating fact, 
was added the excitement of being in the com- 
pany of people who had been imprisoned for 
years, exiled for years, chained to a wall, like 
Kuprianoflf, almost frozen to death, like Mo- 
shinski, almost beaten to death, like Tatiana 
— ^well, pride and importance could go no fur- 
ther. 

That night at the Langham Hotel, Fatuffa 
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did not moisten h^ pillow with secret tears, 
nor dream of Miss Hope's empty room and 
vacant chair and missing violin and tennis 
racket. The pillow remained bone dry, and 
Patuffa dreamed of prisons and chains and 
long, long trampings through the snow deserts, 
and Russian moujiks and wolves, and wonder- 
ful music and KuprianoflF — and Mama smok- 
ing cigarettes. 

A strange way of recovery, it must be owned. 
But no one in this life can choose a method of 
recovery. Recovery takes place in imexpected 
circumstances, perhaps from some trivial hap- 
pening, undevised, scarcely perceived, yet of 
permanent importance in the secret history 
of the soul. 

Papa having "dished things," the question 
arose again as to what should be done with 
PatuflFa. By this time he was sincerely sorry 
for his aberration, and vowed to Mama that if 
she filled the house full of charming and lovely 
young governesses, he would rigidly abstain 
from admiring any one of them, or inviting 
even the most adorable of their nimiber to fly 
with him to Monte Carlo, Cairo, Khartoum, or 
Algiers. Mama was not influenced by his 
protestations. Even if a suitable successor to 
Miss Hope could be found — a doubtful possi- 
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bility — she had no intention of running any 
more domestic risks. Young governesses were 
thus out of the reckoning; middle-aged ones 
Mama felt she herself could not tolerate after 
the youthfulness and bright companionship of 
Miss Hope ; and schools, as we know, had been 
reduced by Patuffa to a select but limited 
number. 

Still, something had to be done, and soon. 
The child could not be allowed to run wild at 
home nor be suffered to tyrannise over the 
whole household in, the old way, for the sake 
of peace. And there was every indication 
that Patuffa was returning easily to her 
natural habits of imperiousness. To tempo- 
rise matters. Mama sent her to have lessons 
with the clergyman's daughter in the next vil- 
lage ; but after two or three weeks, a pious re- 
quest was proffered that the arrangement 
might cease. 

Lessons on the violin, >administered by a 
young lady from the Royal Academy who 
came to give instruction in the neighbourhood, 
proved no greater success. Mama, who had 
built as fondly on the violin as on Miss Hope 
herself, saw all her foundations rooted up and 
demolished. She had readied the limits of 
parental despair, when one blessed day, Mr. 
Tyrell arrived unexpectedly with a proposi- 
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tion that Patuffa should be sent to school in 
Germany together with Irene. He had heard 
of an admirable school in Dresden, and he had 
made up his mind that Irene should have the 
advantage of being in a foreign country for a 
year or two. He suggested that it might be 
both pleasant and profitable for the two little 
girls to be together. 

"For the first few months I shall be there 
myself," he said, "so I can watch over them. 
I want a spell of German life, which I like. I 
want to hear a long course of Wagner's 
Operas, which are being performed splendidly 
at the Hof Theater. And there are the Ge- 
werbe Haus concerts, which PatuflFa will 
love. And in the land of music, she will be 
able to get on with her violin like a house 
on fire. Why not let her come, Mrs. Rend- 
ham?" 

"But she will probably run away," said 
Mama, tempted but doubtful. 

"Oh no, surely not from Germany," urged 
Chummy, laughing. "The distance would dis- 
courage her." 

Mama shook her head. She did not believe 
that any distance would discourage Patuffa; 
but it was borne in on her that any experiment 
would very possibly be a failure, and therefore 
one experiment was as good as another, and 
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this idea had at least the chann of novelty and 
adventure. So after due consultation with 
Coptic Street, she decided to accept Mr. 
Tyreirs oflfer; and Papa fell in at once with 
the arrangement, saying that he would do any- 
thing and pay anything to redeem the damned 
chUd^s lost chances. 

But PatuflFa by no means fell in. When she 
heard that she was to be sent to Grcrmany, she 
began a series of scenes, which eclipsed all her 
previous triumphs in the fine art of downright 
naughtiness. She was not tempted by the 
prospect of the adventure, nor by the pleasure 
of being with Irene and Chummy and hearing 
lovely music and seeing a foreign country. All 
she knew, was that she did not want to leave 
home, and she was not going to leave home. 

The old Adam was in fullest force. She 
sulked, fumed, was obstinate, rebellious, tyran- 
nical, and entirely xmreachable. Langley him- 
self failed to influence her by any reminder how 
grown-up grapes or ripe peaches or finest 
"asparagrass" should behave. Finally he gave 
up all attempts in despair, and after her out- 
bursts of defiance in the kitchen garden, merely 
leaned on his spade, and scratched his head in 
silence. 

One day she was missing. They searched 
for her everywhere as before, but were not 
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successful in finding her, because she had run 
away to Coptic Street. Directly on her 
arrival, Mme Tcharushin, who gave her a 
warm welcome, despatched a telegram of re- 
assurance to poor Mama, and then listened 
patiently to her godchild's impassioned out- 
pouring. They were going to send her to 
Germany, and she didn't want to go, she 
wouldn't go, she hated everyone, including 
Mama and Langley, and she wished she was 
dead like Susie and • • . 

"And it's so far, I shan't even know how 
to run away," she complained amidst her sobs. 

"Oh yes, you will," Mme Tcharushin reas- 
sured her consolingly. "You'll be able to run 
away from anywhere. I'm quite sure." 

Patuffa looked up suddenly. 

"I shouldn't worry about that," continued 
Mme Tcharushin, seeing she had made an im- 
pression. "If I can run away from Siberia, 
anyone can run away from anywhere. I can 
tell you from experience, that things open out 
in a remarkable fashion, when you've once 
started. You just note carefully the way and 
save your pocket-money, as you did before at 
Folkestone and the other places of your exile 
in the British Isles. Cheer up, Patuffska mine. 
I undertake to say that with your pluck, you'll 
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be able to run away from anywhere. And 
what an adventure — a real one !" 

Patuffa's face cleared as if by magic. 
I'll go," she said. 

God help me if I've done any mischief," 
Mme Tcharushin thought. "I meant well." 

She took home to Dewhurst Hall the same 
day a resigned, submissive, angelic little Pa- 
tuflfa. There were no more sullen, angry 
scenes; for the thought planted in her mind 
by her godmother sustained Patuffa during all 
the remaining preparations. 

Thus fortified she went to Germany. 



PART TWO 



CHAPTER I 

DuKiNG the whole time Patuffa was m Grer- 
many, she made no attempt to rim away. But 
she nourished the comforting thought of the 
easiness and possibility of escape, at the back 
of her brain; and the mere fact that it was 
there handy for realisation, sustained her un- 
til the time came when she had ceased to re- 
member it. So Mme Tcharushin was justi- 
fied in her rashness. She had been the means 
of speeding the child quietly on her way and 
keeping her in a sort of armed neutrality be- 
fore her new circumstances claimed her defi- 
nite allegiance. 

Irene and PatuflFa were boarders in Fraulein 
Weiss's school at Dresden ; and Chummy took 
a flat in Rachnitz Strasse, watched over the 
welfare of the little girls, entertained them in 
his home, and attended the Opera at the Hof 
Theater regularly. Chummy loved the Ger- 
many of those f ar-awa^ days, and was at his 
brightest and best in the surroimdings so con- 
genial to him. On their holidays he took them 
to see the sights of Dresden, the Zwinger with 
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its beautiful museums and galleries, the Pic- 
ture Gallery, of course, the Altmarkt where 
the women were harnessing the dear, patient 
dogs to their little vegetable carts, and the ter- 
races by the riverside, where they watched the 
steamers plying and the timber being floated 
down from the forests. He dashed them off 
to Meissen one day, to the Royal Porcelain 
Factory, where they saw the whole process of 
china-making, beginning with the first rough 
Imnp of clay. 

He was careful not to interfere with the 
routine of the school, and succumbed with 
amazing resignation to the iron tyranny resid- 
ing in the word Verhoten. But he managed 
to sandwich-in concerts at the Gewerbe Haus, 
which entranced Patuff^a, and a play or two at 
the theatre to which Irene listened with breath- 
less delight, trying hard to catch the meaning, 
like the true little scholar she was. 

Irene loved her life, loved the school, loved 
ithe involved and clumsy language ;which she 
took unceasing pains to learn accurately, and 
became more than ever enamoiu'ed of learn- 
ing. She was not mocked at nor teased in 
Germany. The little German girls thought 
she was rather stupid for working so hard and 
being always in such a state of anxiety about 
her lectures and essays; but they did not 
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laugh at her. The utmost they ever said, 
was : 

''Aher Irene, du hist fleissig. Herr Gott, 
du bist uher-fleissigr 

The idea of knowledge, the enthusiasm for 
learning, was familiar to them, even though 
they might not have any personal share in the 
pursuit of wisdom, and, in those days, were 
not required to shine in any capacity except 
that of Kitchen Treasures. But they under- 
stood enough to respect. Irene thus had a 
comfortable and an easy time, and was able 
afterwards to look back to this period as the 
happiest of her life. 

Patuffa, of course, at first hated everyone 
and everything— gu:ls, governesses, visiting 
masters, food, lessons, and all recreations, ex- 
cept the outings with Chummy, and later, the 
skating, in which she soon became an adept. 
She was exceedingly naughty at the beginning, 
and always in trouble and disgrace. When 
she ought to have cried from repentance, she 
merely laughed, and when she ought to have 
shrunk before the awe-inspiring presence of 
Fraulein Weiss, the owner and Head of the 
school, she only stared, almost glared at her, 
as if at some object of great and strange inter- 
est: a proceeding which always secretly dis- 
concerted that august personage. The visiting 
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masters themselves, lofty, condescending 
Olympians whom the girls half feared or else 
adored, failed to produce any impression of 
awe or admiration in the little English girl's 
mind. She was quite ready to face and fight 
any one of them, especially Herr Streich, the 
botany and geography master, who reminded 
her a little of Irene's old enemy, the drill Ser- 
jeant at Folkestone. Perhaps it was this mem- 
ory which always kindled the light of battle 
and triumph in Patuflfa's eyes directly he en- 
tered the classroom. 

She had one trick which never failed to 
amuse all the Gretchens and Lisas of the com- 
mimity. It was the custom in class when you 
wanted to ask a question of your teacher, to 
put up your right arm, as a signal that you 
had something to say. PatuflPa procured a 
little Union Jack, and invariably hoisted it as 
her means of communication. Over and over 
again she was either relegated to a table by 
herself, or else sent out of class for this act of 
levity, until at last Fraulein Weiss took the 
flag from her, and burnt it before her very 
eyes in the open grate of the tall white porce- 
lain stove in the Saal. Patuffa watched it 
bum in silence, and then crept away, sad and 
crestfallen — ^why, she could not have explained 
to herself or anyone. 
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"She is punished at last," Fraulein Weiss 
said triumphantly. And she told her brother, 
an officer in the Prussian Guards. 

"Ja, ja, that is what must happen' fo the 
English flag everywhere,'* he remarked drily. 
"Shall we say tfcis is the beginning, WU- 
helmine?" 

Fraulein Weiss laughed. Yet she was un- 
easy, too: for in her heart of hearts she won- 
dered whether she had done the right thing, 
and also she liked Patuffa more than she con- 
fessed even to herself. No one before had 
ever defied her, questioned her authority, or 
been indifferent to her anger. And so it came 
about that she visited the little English girl in 
her bedroom, and perpetrated an act of repara- 
tion which she never reported to her brother, 
the Prussian officer. She held out her hand 
and said: 

**Patuff achen, if I buy you another English 
flag, will you keep it in your bedroom here, 
and promise me not to bring it down to class 
and make all the girls laugh? Do you think 
you could do this for me, so that we might be 
happy and good together, mein Kind?" 

Patuffa knew well how to appreciate a gen- 
erous action. Wayward and naughty though 
she was, she had never failed to respond to a 
large-minded appeal. 
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"Yes, I could promise/' she said slowly, with 
the ghost of a smile on her face. 

"Sehr gut, then to-morrow we go out to- 
gether and find one," Fraulein Weiss said. 
"After all, it is only right to have one's own 
little flag in a foreign coimtry, and I did wrong 
to bum it." 

PatuflPa kept her word and gave no more 
trouble in that direction; and the Union Jack 
floated privately and peacefully in her bed- 
room. 

But she was always committing some deed 
of mischief or disobedience, and defying au- 
thority and discipline in both intellectual and 
domestic matters. With her lessons she sys- 
tematically took no trouble, refused to have 
her hair washed on the days appointed for that 
function, and insisted on doing her crochet 
work instead of mending her clothes dutifully 
with the other girls at raccommodage time. As 
for her bed, sad to relate, she more than once 
threw the pillow at the governess who had de- 
manded that she should remake it with proper 
care. 

She behaved in a way that amazed her little 
Grerman comrades. They themselves appeared 
to have no spirit to be really naughty, and they 
did not care for adventures in active mischief 
any more than they liked sports and games so 
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dear to English hearts. It was not in them. 

The elder girls in their hours of recreation 
embroidered fine linen for their trousseaux; 
and all of them, young and old, filled in their 
leisure with eating, and sat about in corners 
devoiu*ing the dainties and delicacies sent them 
in the never-failing parcels from home. These 
included heart-shaped gingerbread cakes, cof- 
fee cakes of all sorts, and marzipan in engag- 
ing forms of carrots, turnips, and potatoes, the 
sight of which made Patuffa homesick for 
Langleyl And of course there were various 
sausages, such as Leberwurst, Blutwurst, and 
other raptures. The girls seemed to be ready 
for sausage at any time of the day or night. 
PatuflFa said she believed they dreamed of 
sausage — and perhaps they did. And the out- 
ing they cared for most and chose the most fre- 
quently, was a visit to one of the many pastry 
shops, where they stuflfed to repletion, not 
with lusty young enjoyment, but with fat-eyed 
and flabby greed, and talked about it after- 
wards as English girls would of an exciting 
game of tennis or hockey. 

But dull and flabby though they were, they 
certainly admired and envied Patuffa for her 
daring and defiance, and were all greatly im- 
pressed by her indifference to punishment. 

One of them, Gretchen Rachals, a pretty 
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young creature, too fat, as they all were, but 
with lovely hair, a glory to behold, actually 
went so far as to present PatuflFa with a large 
slice of coflFee-coloured fruit-cake, after one of 
her worst outbursts of rebellion^ And this was 
a truly remarkable sign of admiration. For 
they did not share things easily, not even 
amongst themselves, imless some special ad- 
vantage was likely to accrue to them. Thus it 
was their custom to bribe the house gover- 
nesses not to report them to the Principal 
by means of a tempting NusstortCy a deli- 
cacy specially dear to Teuton stomachs. No 
governess in the Fatherland could have resisted 
a Nicsstorte as a price of silence. Irene and 
Patuffa thought this very curious; but the 
girls and governesses seemed to accept such 
transactions of dishonour as a matter of course. 
But Irene was far too occupied and de- 
lighted with her studies to take much notice of 
such happenings, and was only roused to a 
realisation of outside events when PatuflFa had 
done something imusually daring to incur the 
anger of the authorities; and then, strangely 
enough, considering her quiet disposition, she 
was worked up, not to blame her, never to 
blame her, but to envy her and wish she could 
imitate her. There was something truly touch- 
ing in her unalterable devotion to her little 
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friend, so unlike herself in all particulars, who 
had been her champion from the earliest days 
of their acquaintance. 

"I do wish I could upset the school like 
you do," she said one day a little wistfully. 
"But I couldn't." 

"No, you haven't got enough spirit in you, 
Irene," Patuifa said severely. She added, as 
if to correct any faintest suggestion of dis- 
paragement : 

"But you don't need it for book-learning, 
Irene. I shouldn't worry. I can give enough 
trouble in this silly old school for two. You 
go on learning your German poems. That's 
the best thing for you to do. Here, I don't 
mind hearing you, if you like. I can stop you, 
if you say any of the hideous old words 
wrong." 

Then Irene, blissful beyond telling, began 
Schiller's "Lied von der Glocke." 

"Fest gemauert in der Erden, 
Steht die Form, aus Lehm gebrannt, 
Heute muss die Glocke werden! 
Frisch, Gesellen, seid zur Hand!" 

Sometimes Patuffa would give her own 
special rendering of the German language, 
mouthing and gutturalising and accentuating 
in a way that made even Chummy, who was an 
enthusiastic lover of the Teuton tongue, laugh 
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immoderately. But this was a strictly private 
performance, for, as Chmmny rightly said, no 
person living in a foreign coimtry, must insult 
the language and customs and character of 
the land which gave them hospitality. 

Another of Patuff a's favourite tricks was to 
steal out by herself and explore. She foimd 
her way about in a masterly fashion, and never 
came to any harm. One of her choicest haunts 
was the Briihl Terrace, where she loved to 
watch the Elbe and the steamers and all the life 
of the river. Sometimes it was not found out 
that she had escaped from the house, and at 
other times her absence was detected and her 
return home celebrated with pimishment, which 
made no impression on her. She made no 
comments on Fraulein Weiss's severe repri- 
mands, and oflFered no excuses for her con- 
duct. Her only remark was : "I bad to go." 

And she added to herself: 

"And I mean to — so there." 

When the winter came on, it was to the 
Grosser Garten that she stole oflF with her 
skates, choosing craftily an opportune moment 
before the classes assembled. She loved the 
ice, and the crisp fresh air, and the more than 
glorious feeling of having given everyone the 
slip. 

As she swung along, happy and self-con- 
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tained, she loved to sing and keep time to 
a tune that the band played in the afternoons 
when they all went together under the sober 
surveillance of one of the governesses. 

This was the tune, the Pas de Patinevrs, 
from Meyerbeer's Opera, Le PropMte. It 
went with such a glorious lilt. She adored it. 

Once she was knocked down by a whole row 
of schoolboys skating hand in hand towards 
her. She ought to have broken her leg, but 

AUegreUo mdlio moderaio. 




she didn't. She came oflF with bruises and stiflf- 
ness, which she confessed to no living person, 
not even to Irene. 

How she enjoyed herself on these secret 
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sprees, naughty little scamp. There was 
ecstasy in the movement, and in the freedom. 
Her very heart leapt from joy. She returned 
ruddy, buoyant, joyous, ready for instant exe- 
cution, always angelically willing to pay the 
price of her escapade. And that was the diffi- 
culty. What human punishment, short of the 
embrace of the Niiremberg Maiden, could be 
devised for a child who accepted every ordinary 
kind of pimishment with an amused, indulgent 
equanimity? 

Fraulein Weiss found herself up against the 
same problem which had so often baffled poor^ 
Miss Taimton. Even as her predecessor, she 
wondered whether she ought to keep a pupil 
who set an example of insubordination to the 
whole school. Yet, on the other hand, PatuflFa 
had a code of honour which was a valuable 
asset to any community; and Fraulein Weiss 
admired her for it. For instance, after her 
third or fourth private skating adventure, 
Fraulein Weiss, more from despair than any- 
thing else, said : 

"PatuflFa, if I overlook your act of disobedi- 
ence this time, will you imdertake to promise 
that you will not again go oflF skating by your- 
selfr' 

*'No," saidi PatuflFa quickly, shaking her 
head. 
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"Why cannot you promise this when one 
only desires to be kind and friendly with you, 
mein Kind?" Fraulein Weiss asked. 

"Because I should have to keep my word," 
PatuflFa answered, with a baffling little smile, 
"and I don't want to." 

There flashed across Fraulein's mind the 
remembrance of the saying appreciated even 
in Germany: An Englishman's word is an 
Englishman's bond; and she dismissed the 
child, reflecting rather sadly that Gretchen, 
or Lisa, or Briinnhilde, or indeed any one of 
her little compatriots, would have very likely 
given the promise — and broken it. 

But after the fifth adventure, she hit on a 
punishment which she considered would cover 
the whole series of past insubordinations, and 
perhaps prevent a repetition. When the next 
sledge-drive into the country was arranged, 
Patuff a found herself excluded from the num- 
ber ; and as she adored sledging almost as much 
as skating, this deprivation was a real blow to 
her, but one which she by no means meant to 
stand. From the window she watched the 
cavalcade of eight sledges assemble and depart. 
The excited laughter of the children, the 
tinkling of the horses' bells, the vision of what 
she was going to miss — the trees in the forest 
laden with their snow burden, the frozen 
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streams, the soft white roads, the sun lightmg 
up the pure white world with glistening dia- 
monds — all this decided her not to allow her- 
self to be deprived of the day's outing. Quick 
as thought, she dashed up to her room, tumbled 
herself into her outdoor garments, found her 
purse, rushed into the street, discovered a 
sledge, gave the name of the village beyond 
Tharandt, where the others were going, and 
was gloriously off before anyone in the house 
had discovered her absence. Gloriously off, 
aglow with excitement, mischief, and triumph. 

It so chanced that the Kutscher, who knew 
the school well, had seen the other sledges take 
up their merry little passengers, but had been 
the last to arrive, and therefore had lost his 
chance. It was natural enough to suppose that 
someone had been forgotten. Anyway, he 
pushed on like lightning to join the company. 
The horses seemed to fly, and it was not long 
before a ninth sledge, with a rebellious little 
English girl sitting upright in it, a flush on her 
face, a light in her eyes, an amused smile round 
her lips, took its place at the end of the pro- 
cession. 

Nothing that Patuffa had hitherto achieved 
in the way of naughtiness pleased her as much 
as that sledge-drive alone in her glory; and 
she thought she would have died from pride 
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and triumph when she saw the expression of 
surprised dismay on Fraulein's face and heard 
her say: 

"Nein, aher, PatuflFa, was meinst du denn?'* 

The other children, who would never have 
dared commit such an act of open defiance, 
were delighted at her arrival. Irene hugged 
her and said: 

"Oh, Patuffa, how jolly that youVe come, 
but how dared you?" 

"I had to," said Patufi^a. "I wasn't going 
to be left behind, not for anyone." 

And what an appetite she had brought with 
her. She ate black bread and raw smoked ham 
and smoked herring, as though to the manner 
born, laughing all the time at the girls who 
wanted instead to be at the Cafe Reale, en- 
joying luxurious dainties and gobbling up rich 
food and nut cakes, and drinking cups full of 
thick chocolate crowned with moimtains of 
solid cream. The country fare and the quaint 
old inn at which they had baited were good 
enough for her, and she explored it in her 
usual adventurous manner, and came upon an 
old man playing the zither in a little room at 
the back. She sat entranced, listening to the 
sweet, low tones ; and it was there that Fraulein 
Weiss found her, and instead of scolding her, 
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shared with her the joy of the beautiful old 
German Folk songs. 

"'Isn't it a good thing I came?" Patuffa said 
naively to the Head of the School. "I 
wouldn't have missed hearing the zither for 
anything. I must write and tell Mama. Oh, 
I am enjoying myself. And aren't the trees 
lovely with all the snow on them! I do wish 
we need never, never go back to the horrid 
old town." 

Fraulein Weiss had to confess that there was 
no one of the party who had derived as much 
pleasure and profit and ecstasy of spirit out 
of the expedition as naughty little Patuffa, 
whose rightful place on this occasion ought to 
have been the deserted schoolroom, and not the 
glorious expanse of white-clad country. 

But she almost expelled her after this epi- 
sode. Her only reason for hesitation lay in 
the largeness of the fees paid by Papa and 
Mama to induce any school to retain her in 
spite of her vagaries. Mama would have 
parted with her last groschen to this end ; and 
Fraulein Weiss loved groschens, loved them 
increasingly, and would have made any sacri- 
fice to add to the beau pile. But even her 
greed for money underwent modification in the 
face of the difiiculties which presented them- 
selves in dealing with Patuffa. After much 
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wrestling with herself, examining into her cur- 
rent expenses, savings and profits, she had 
nearly decided to write a fatal letter to Mama 
returning Patuffa with thanks, when some- 
thing occurred in the school which caused her 
to change her mind once and for all ; and poor 
Mama was thus spared from another bitter 
disappointment. For Mama was now build- 
ing on Germany, with the same amount of 
fervent hopefulness with which she staked her 
faith on Miss Gwendolen Hope and the violin 
as regenerating forces. 

What occurred was this. Patuffa, who 
shared a room with Irene, woke up one night, 
and smelt smoke. She darted out of bed, lit 
a candle, and roused Irene. She opened the 
door and found that the landing was full of 
smoke, which appeared to have enveloped the 
staircase. Quick as lightning she flew to 
Fraulein Weiss*s bedroom, banged violently at 
the door, roused her, roused everyone. In a 
moment, confusion and alarm reigned supreme* 
The children shrieked; the governesses lost 
their heads ; one of them wrung her hands and 
sobbed. Another flew to secure her money 
and trinkets; and the only person, except 
Fraulein Weiss, to retain any sense, was Pa- 
tuffa. She dashed downstairs, fighting the 
smoke which was now ascending in great 
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waves, and gave the fire alarm. She opened 
the front door, tore at the landing window and 
opened that also, and bundled some of the 
frightened children on to the verandah. Her 
promptitude and presence of inind were amaz- 
ing, and her powers of physical endurance al- 
most incredible. 

Help came immediately, and it was found 
that the floor in the Saal had caught fire and 
after smouldering badly, was on the point of 
breaking into flame. The condition of that 
room alone showed what a tragedy had been 
averted by Patuffa's quickness of action. And 
when the crisis was over, it was she who en- 
couraged and reassured the terrified children 
and staff — fortunately in the English lan- 
guage! 

"Silly asses, silly idiots, silly German 
sausages, it's all right now," she kept on say- 
ing. "Don't go blubbering on like that as if 
you were newborn babies." 

Before the whole school Fraulein Weiss 
thanked her the next morning, and in private 
she thanked her, too, and embraced her so 
effusively that Patuff a nearly made a grimace ; 
for she resented being petted by anyone ex- 
cept Mama, who of course was a privileged 
person. 

"iTou have made a friend of me for life, 
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Patuffachen," Franlein Weiss said in a voice 
creamy thick with sentiment. 

Patuffa's answer was characteristic. 

"It was nothing," she said. "I liked it. It 
was power.'' 



CHAPTER II 

Feom that day onwards there was no more 
danger of PatuflFa being restored to the 
bosom of her long-suffering family. Fraulein 
Weiss wrote a long letter to Mama telling 
her of the episode, and eulogising the child's 
pluck and presence of mind. And she added : 

"All goes well with her. If I the truth must, 
speak, it looked at one time as if we was per- 
haps not going to be able to keep her, sa 
naughty and disobedient was she, and a bad 
example to the other children. But now she 
improve a little, and my patience a lot, for I 
think, liebe Frau Rendham, she is not only 
brave, but what we call grossmiithig. She loves 
not to learn — ^unlike the good and diligent little 
Irene. But she make grand progress with 
her violin, and Herr Riemer, her master, say 
she has a great talent for it which surprises 
him in an English person, the English not 
being musical. You forgive him for saying 
so, but so it is/* 

Mama would have forgiven anyone for say- 
ing anything on God's earth in exchange for 

202 
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the consoling news that Fatuffa was settling 
down fairly comfortably and was not to be 
expelled from the Fatherland. Full of mother's 
pride over PatuflFa's behaviour on the occasion 
of the fire, she went and told Langley. He 
scratched his head, smiled his odd, slow smile, 
and chortled. 

"Ay," he said, "I always knowed that little 
girl could behave like a grown-up grape if she 
wanted to." 

Coptic Street was delighted, too. Mme 
Tcharushin, who had suffered from intermit- 
tent nightmares of Patuffa's sudden arrival 
from Germany, all diflSculties and impossibil- 
ities having been victoriously overcome as in 
her own escape from the Kara mines, breathed 
more freely, and for the first time confessed to 
Mama the line of argument which had induced 
Patuffa to bow to the Decree of the Tribunal 
and be banished to Dresden. 

Mama laughed. She was feeling happy and 
hopeful again. 

"I suppose we must not be too sanguine," 
she said, trying to edit herself. "We are not 
out of the wood yet." 

But they were, so far as a running away was 
concerned. Patuffa liked her life, and had no 
wish to leave her present circumstances. She 
liked Dresden, and loved the Elbe with its 
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sweet river scenery and pleasant 
hills and dim visions of the mountains beyond. 
And she had won for herself in the school a 
place which was doubly secure^ after the fire. 
She could have been the recipient of as much 
Schwdrmerei as she liked; but with healthy 
impulse she brushed that sort of silliness aside, 
and tyrannised over her troop of adherents 
with indulgent but firm imperiousness. She 
enjoyed herself in many ways, and revelled 
in the (Jewerbe Haus Concerts to which Frau- 
lein Weiss sometimes took the children, or to 
which Chummy often summoned herself and 
Irene. The pleasure was always tenfold en- 
hanced in dear Chummy's company, for he 
jewelled every joy for himself and others by 
his enthusiasm and fire. 

And her violin lessons with old Herr Riemer 
were a source of immense delight, especially 
when he played to her. He was not to be 
compared with Papa Stef ansky, but that could 
not be helped. But, as she told Chummy, he 
was exactly like Stef ansky in that he thought 
nothing else in the wide world was worth con- 
sidering except a violino; and he had been 
thinking this thought so long that Patuffa was 
right in saying that he looked like one himself. 
The shape of his head and the curve of his 
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neck had exactly the same appearance as the 
head and scroll of his Amati fiddle. 

He was a most gifted man. He had missed 
what is called success, but life had not em- 
bittered him, and his charming disposition, 
permeating enthusiasm and dreamy idealism 
had an influence on Patuffa's natural way- 
wardness far more beneficially effectual than 
all remonstrances, reprimands, and scoldings 
boiled down, let us say into a solid jelly! Once 
only she gave him an exhibition of temper and 
sulkiness; and little Herr Riemer looked so 
surprised and pained that Patuffa felt as if 
she had stabbed her own heart. Without say- 
ing one word, he put his fiddle in his case, im- 
strung his bow, pocketed his resin and packed 
up some music he had brought. 

At length he found utterance. 

''I go" he said quietly. *'I stay not where 
die Musik is instdted. Never I stay." 

In silence she watched him go. She stood 
rooted to the groimd, and blinked. 

For three weeks they heard nothing of him ; 
and during that time Patuffa practised hard, 
and fretted hard. And at last one day she 
managed to learn his address, gave the school 
the slip when they were out walking, and found 
her way to the Altmarkt, where he lived in 
one of the by-streets off the busy Konig Jo- 
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hann Strasse. She had to mount five floors 
before she reached the top landing. She paused 
outside No. 85 to get her breath, and then she 
rang. The door was opened by a pleasant- 
looking elderly Frau, neat in appearance, but 
evidently not blessed with this world's goods, 
who seemed surprised to find a little girl wait- 
ing alone outside the threshold. 

"What is it — ^what do you want, Fraulein?" 
she asked, kindly puzzled. 

In her best German — ^which was very funny 
— ^Patuffa asked whether Herr Riemer were 
ill. She was his English pupil, and she wanted 
another lesson if he wasn't ill, and she was 
sorry she had been rude — ^very sorry. 

"I am ashamed a little bit," she said. 
"Please ask him to forgive me.'' 

Frau Riemer smiled at the queer pronuncia- 
tion and the quaint little girl. 

"Come in," she said. "My husband is not 
ill. He is at home, and I will give him your 
message. Will you wait here whilst I tell 
him?" 

But Herr Riemer had heard voices, and he 
came out into the tiny haU, smoking a pipe 
with an enormous china bowl. 

"Donner Wetter 1" he exclaimed. "The rude 
little English Fraulein!" 

"Yes," Patuflfa said humbly. "Please foiv 
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give me, Herr Professor. I will never be rude 
again," 

"It was the music you insulted, mein Kind,'' 
he said. "For myself — ach — ^that was nothing. 
But the divine Art of Music — ^that is some- 
thing to respect and be worthy of. Do you 
imderstand ?" 

"Yes, I understand," Patuffa said, with 
compressed lips, for she was very agitated, 
and had difficulty in restraining herself from 
sobbing. 

"Please come back," she pleaded bravely. 
"Please do. IVe been practising so hard at 
all the horridest exercises. Please come back." 

"Na, na, perhaps I will, since you have 
come to fetch me," he said, with a tender little 
smile. 

Then he laughed softly. 

"Come to fetch me, have you?" he contin- 
ued. "Ah, that is a goot fun ! And Fraulein 
Weiss — ^what do she say fo your coming?" 

"She doesn't know," confessed Patuffa. "I 
ran away before geography class. I couldn't 
wait any more." 

"Come into the Stube," he said. "Now you 
are here, you must see a German home and 
drink a glass of Lager with us. We will drink 
to the beautiful Art of Music which we must 
all love and respect — ^hein?" 
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So she sat in the Stube, with the dear gentle 
old man and his wife. And she never forgot 
that little homely room, with its pictures of 
musicians playing on strange instruments, and 
precious old programmes framed and hanging 
on the wall, and two or three fiddles in their 
cases, and a large red tobacco jar marked 
Tabak, and enormous pipes suspended from a 
racket, the hugest she had ever seen, and a fat 
bullfinch in a cage, with the door open for him 
to step in or out at his pleasure, and a china 
stove of iridescent green and blue, which 
gave out a tremendous heat, and looked so 
picturesque and cosy in the corner. She joined 
their simple meal of sour bread, smoked ham, 
sausage, and sauerkraut and Bier in thick, 
crinkled glass mugs; and the Frau, from a 
mysterious comer, produced marzipan and 
chocolates reserved strictly for special oc- 
casions. 

Then Herr Riemer played to her, soft, de- 
licious, dreamy music, and finally the slow 
movement from the Mendelssohn Concerto to 
seal his forgiveness ; and Patuff a clutched her 
knees, and left this earth for a fairyland of 
sound. In due time he put on his shabby old 
cloak and rusty old felt hat, and saw her safely 
home. 

After this day of happy reconciliation he 
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came as usual to give his lessons ; and Patuffa 
outdid herself in perseverance and dutiful be- 
haviour, and made such astonishing progress, 
that he redoubled his interest in her and gave 
her all the flowers of his enthusiasm for the 
noble art of music, for her to gamer as her 
own. She could not have put her feelings 
about him into words, and might have stared 
and glared if anyone had told her that she 
had learnt to have a tender reverence for that 
old Professor. But that was what had hap- 
pened. It was her first reverence. 

A first reverence marks an epoch in one's 
life. 

She wrote home to Mama about her visit, 
and at the end she said: 

"It was such a funny little place. Mama, but 
I did like it. It was quite poor and shabby, 
but. Mama, do you know I had a queer dream 
afterwards that I'd been in a palace. I'm 
sure when I dream of a palace again it will 
turn into that Stube. I don't mind being in 
Dresden at all. I shall stay. Irene is very 
industrious; she learns long German poems 
by heart. I don't. She knows the whole of 
'Das Lied von der Glgcke.' Do you know it? 
I only know: 

Test gemauert in der Erden, 
Steht die Form, aus Lebm gebrannt.' 
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I don't want to know any more. I hate Grer- 
man« I hate the articles, though of course I 
don't take any notice of them, and only say 
*das' to everything. Das Mann, das Musik, 
das Frau. It is much easier like that, isn't it ? 
I speak much quicker than Irene. She is so 
particular about the grammar, which I think 
very silly of her. The Gterman girls eat all 
day and take bits of sausage to bed with them, 
and mimch them like we do cake. I am sure 
I CQuld never take sausage to bed with me, 
could you?" 



PatuflFa had another experience of a Ger- 
man home shortly after her visit to Herr 
Riemer. There was a certain family caUed 
Kranz, which professed to be devoted to dear 
little English girls, and had always invited 
any English pupils whom Fraulein Weiss 
might chance to have in her school. In due 
time an invitation came for Irene and Patuffa. 
But as Irene had a bad sore throat, Patuflfa, 
much to her disgust, was despatched alone, not 
without some misgivings on the part of Frau- 
lein Weiss. But she had promised not to dis- 
appoint Frau Kranz, who was one of her most 
useful supporters; and so she contented her- 
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self with enjoining PatuflFa to behave herself 
like a true lady. 

"No one can behave better than you, Pa- 
tuffa, when you please. Now I beg you, be a 
good, kind little girl, and an honour to the 
school. Isn't it so?" 

Patuffa promised, and she kept her word, 
but this was the experience she went through. 

It was a Kaffeeklatsch attended by about 
twelve or fourteen females of varying ages, in 
addition to the Kranz family, which consisted 
of Frau Kranz, her two daughters of about 
sixteen and eighteen years respectively, and 
•three younger nieces. 

"Now we talk to-day English," said Frau 
Kranz, smiling benevolently at Patuffa, "In 
honour of our little, new English friend we 
nothing to-day but the so beautiful English 
tongue speak will. And she correct all our 
so many stupid mistakes — ^isn't it so? And 
then we have a nice little reading from the 
writings of Mr. Deekens. Come now, we be- 
gin now, not to lose the time." 

At first poor little Patuffa was quite be- 
wildered ; for it was certainly not in her line 
to act as Professor of the English language. 
But being a child of much resource, it sud- 
denly struck her what fiui it would be to tell 
them a lot of things quite wrong. And with 
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this idea once in her brain, she began io amuse 
herself, and thought it was frightfully funny 
to see them writing down words and pronun- 
ciations in little notebooks produced for that 
purpose. 

Langle/s rendering of the English tongue 
came to her assistance; and in addition she 
put on h's and dropped them recklessly in the 
wrong places, and embellished the plurals in 
generous fashion. This was one sentence 
which a voracious learner conmiitted to paper : 

"The 'arvest was the best the country 'ad 
'ad for many 'ears. Everyone in the dees- 
ireekt hassisted, the childrens also 'elping 
heagerly." 

Here is another: 

"The pluff was drawed by two fine 'orses 
what belonged to Farmer Jones, who lived 
on yon 'ill top with yon little copse of 
beaches." 

And all the time she was thinking, little 
wretch, what a good thing it was that Irene 
was not there instead of her, Irene would 
have been so good and helpful and would have 
taught them well and corrected all the faults 
they made in their horrid little notebooks: 
whereas she nodded and said: ^^Tea, that is 
quite righif^ 

Of course it was very naughty^ but it was 
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such fun, that she had to go on; and when it 
came to the reading aloud of David Copper- 
field (chapter ix., where a former English 
victim had left off), Patuffa enjoyed herself 
hugely — so hugely, in fact, that she had to 
pull herself together when she glanced up and 
saw one of the ladies pausing in her knitting 
and looking at her, with the dawn of suspicion 
in her blue eyes. Sharp as a needle when she 
chose, Patuffa rounded the dangerous comer 
dexterously, and finished the rest of the read- 
ing with a fair amount of accuracy. For she 
said to herself: 

"It will never do for the pigs to find out. 
They are pigs.'* 

So she came off with flying colours, was 
much appreciated, and was invited to come 
again. They thought her such a quiet, good- 
tempered, docile little girl; and only a long 
time afterwards did they discover that the 
quiet, good-tempered, docile little girl had 
been amusing herself at their expense. 

But Patuffa confessed to Fraulein Weiss. 

"I told them all wrong,*' she said, with 
sparkling eyes. "I couldn't help myself. Oh, 
it was fun! I don't mind going again if you 
want me to." 

Fraulein Weiss listened, half amused, but 
half anxious lest her own interests had been 
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jeopardised by this dangerous but beloved 
child. And although other warm invitations 
from the same influential quarter came for 
Fatuffa, she was not again sent to spend an 
agreeable afternoon with the Kranz family. 
Irene took her place, and behaved, of course, 
in a thoroughly conscientious, dutiful and 
scholarly fashion — conduct which was eventu- 
ally rewarded by a cheap little paper volume 
of German poems, at which Patuffa sniffed 
with becoming scorn. 

"Mean pigs," she said indignantly. "Fancy 
them giving Irene a book like that. They 
should just see the lovely books she is accus- 
tomed to. I'd like to go and pull out every 
bit of their hair." 

Chummy, who was much pleased and 
amused by her indignation, propitiated her by 
taking it to be bound, thus making it a worthy 
companion of all the beautiful books he had 
showered on his little scholar daughter. 



The girls went frequently to his abode, 
which was a parterre in Rachnitz Strasse. His 
meals were often sent in from a restaurant, in 
an elongated wicker basket in shelves, and 
were a never-ending source of amusement to 
the children, who delighted to share them 
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with him. Other people had a share, too. A 
Polish Countess occupied the adjoining set 
of apartments, and she owned two wretched 
women serfs, whom she starved and beat and 
shut out in the cold stone passage. The chil- 
dren used to run out to these miserable beings, 
with plates of meat at which they graibbed vo- 
raciously. They knelt down to them, and 
tried to kiss their hands in gratitude. But 
all the time they were casting anxious and 
terrified glances at the door of the Countess's 
apartment, fearing lest she might be angry 
with them for receiving presents of food, and 
beat them afresh. PatuflFa was always hop- 
ing she would issue forth. She was quite pre- 
pared to meet the enemy and tear her hair 
out, if necessary. For she was filled with pity 
for those two poor things, and more than once 
had given them a whole Mark, at sight of 
which they had screamed with joy and kneK 
in their abject thankfulness. She was not sure 
whether she liked that. It made her shudder 
a little. 

One day she had her heart's desire. The 
door opened, and the Countess, in a volley of 
abuse in the Polish language, her voice pitched 
to sopranissimo, beckoned her victims vio- 
lently in. Patuffa was so astonished at her 
appearance, that she could do nothing buf 
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stare. The Countess, instead of being an ugly, 
wicked-looking old wretch such as the children 
had always pictured her to be, was handsome 
and attractive, and scarcely middle-aged, and, 
on seeing the little girls, smiled on them with 
a friendly benevolence, and seemed quite un- 
conscious of having anything of which to be 
ashamed. Patuffa was greatly puzzled. 

**Other countries, other manners,'' Chummy 
tried to explain to her. "You see, they are 
her serfs. She can do what she likes with 
them, and thinks nothing of maltreating them. 
All we can do, is to continue to feed them, on 
and off. It's no use wanting to pull out her 
hair. We must leave that alone. She might 
pull out theirs, and then we shoidd have made 
things worse for them. Do you see, PatuflFa?" 

"No," said Patuffa slowly. 

"Oh well, you will later," Chiunmy said. "It 
takes a pretty good long time to learn that 
one often does harm by interfering. I haven't 
learnt yet, and don't suppose I ever shall learn. 
But then I'm a bom duflFer, and am always 
getting myself and oiJier people into trouble." 

"We don't think you are a duffer," Pa- 
tuffa said, closing up to him, for Chummy re- 
mained her principal hero, in spite of new 
friends and acquaintances. And indeed his 
kindness was unfailing to her, and his friend- 
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ship one of the greatest assets she ever had in 
the whole of her life. She did not know it, 
of course, but it was a liberal education to be 
in his company. His young, gay, irresponsi- 
ble bearing, his astonishingly sympathetic un- 
derstanding, of temperaments of all ages and 
conditions, his wide outlook, and his infectious 
enthusiasm for all the treasures of Nature and 
Art, had a lasting influence on those with 
whom he came in contact. With him to enjoy 
it, every tree, every bit of sky, every old build- 
ing, took on an added meaning. And the 
fragments of information and oddments of 
wisdom which he dropped in casual fashion, 
without set purpose or plan, could be picked 
up in happy-go-easy manner, for the very rea- 
son that he gave no impression of teaching or 
preaching, but only of sharing. In fact, that 
was one of his favourite words — and deeds-r- 
sharing. 

"Let me share that wonderful sunset with 
you," he would say. "I bag the violet tints 
and you can have the golden ones." 

Or: 

"Shall we share this quaint old house? Will 
you have the windows or the doorway? I 
do hope you won't want the doorway. By my 
beard, it's a fine one, isn't it?" 

And then he had such a happy way with the 
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young. He showed them the ccMnpliment, 
quite unconsciously, too, of putting them on 
equal terms with himself. Nothing that he 
could have devised designedly could have won 
for him such a whole-hearted allegiance. If 
he had made a mistake or sustained a loss, he 
confided it to them as if he were quite sure of 
their sympathy and understanding. 

"Made a fool of myself again," he said one 
afternoon, when the post from England came 
in whilst the little girls were with him. "Gave 
my name as security for that old Italian 
stained-glass man, Irene — do you remember 
him? — and have had to pay up." 

"What does security mean, Chimmiy?" 
asked Patuffa. 

"It means that you say you'll pay up if 
the other chap doesn't," Chummy explained. 

"Shall you have to pay up much?" asked 
Irene. 

"Five hundred pounds," he answered. 

"Oh, Chummy, and you did say you'd never 
trust him again," Irene reprimanded. "You 
did say he was too much of a nuisance." 

"Yes, I know," he replied. "But my suc- 
cessful affair with Tom Smith encouraged me 
again. And after all, that old Italian is a 
real artist, Irene. I couldn't help backing 
him up again — I had to." 
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Fatuffa laughed. 

"That is exactly what I say when I do 
things I oughtn't to," she said. 

"You seem to be amused, instead of dis- 
tressed on my behalf," Chummy remarked. 
"What a sympathetic young Fraulein, laugh- 
ing over the loss of five hundred pounds." 

"Chummy, you know you could have all 
my pocket-money if you wanted.it," Patuffa 
said reproachfully, 

"Of course I could," he said, with a twinkle 
in his eye. "But I think I had better reserve 
it for my next bit of folly. There will be a 
next." 

There would always be a next, for Chimamy 
was one of those beloved people who positively 
invite the doom of being cheated and preyed 
upon, and who emerge from the ordeal un- 
embittered and ever trustful, and with the les- 
son entirely unlearnt. Truly, he was a charm- 
ing personage. And so very funny sometimes. 
He was funny on this occasion. He sat down 
to the piano, and began an improvisation to 
these words : 



Made a fool of myself again. Tweedledum, 
Made a fool of myself again, Tweedledee. 
What do you think of your father, Iren^e? 
And what thinks Patuffa of me? 

Tweedledum, Tweedledee. 
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Such an improvisation it was, ending in a 
waltz by Strauss — assuredly a strange way of 
celebrating a disaster, but very stimulating, 
making one, as Chummy said, take heart of 
courage for the next tragedy. 

And then there was his serious side, never 
thrust forward, yet there, like the flowers in 
the High Alps, lying in wait beneath the pure 
white snow. PatuflFa never forgot one thing 
he said when they went into the Cathedral at 
Meissen, on the occasion of one of their cher- 
ished escapes from school life. 

"What shall we all pray for?" he said sim- 
ply. "Shall we pray to behave well in danger 
and in prosperity?" 

"Why do you say 'in prosperity,' 
Chummy?" Irene asked. 

"Because it is so very easy to be a pig in 
prosperity," he answered, with a grave smile. 

"Is it?" said Patuffa, blinking. 

"Yes," he nodded. "Take my word for it." 

So they knelt together and prayed to behave 
well in danger and in prosperity. 



At last Chummy, satisfied that the children 
were well established in the Fatherland, left 
for Italy, but before going he put Irene in 
Patuffa's charge. 
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"I look to you to watch over my Irene/' he 
said. "Protect her as you have always done, 
and be ready to tear out anyone's hair by the 
roots, if necessary. Will you do this for me?'* 

"Yes, Chummy,'* she answered proudly. 
"Indeed I will." 

"Don't let her overwork," he continued. 
"Now be sure about that. I can't have her 
getting too thin and pale over her lessons." 

"She's so silly about them," Patuffa said. 
"I do get cross with her sometimes. And 
then there's all that scribbling she does to her 
stories. What does she want to write stories 
for?" 

Chummy laughed. 

"Well, she can't help wanting to write 
stories," he said. "That's her joy, her pleas- 
ure, her career. I shouldn't try to snuff that 
out, if I were you. I should just be a sort of 
watch-dog over the class work." 

"I know what I'll do," Patuffa said 
thoughtfully. "When she's too studious, I'll 
try and get her into some mischief. But it 
won't be very easy. Chummy." 

"No, I don't think it will be very easy," he 
answered, smiling. "Not so easy as you find 
it, Fraulein Patuffa. But what am I saying? 
I l>eg your pardon. I was thinking of your 
wicked past and forgetting your beauteous 
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present; for I understand that it is quite a 
long time since you have been in disgrace. 
You are really doing very well, little one. 
Keep it up. Sustain the long note with a 
steady bow. And that reminds me that Herr 
Riemer says you are getting on with your fid- 
dle like a house on fire. That's my humble 
opinion, too. We shall have to write and tell 
Papa Stefansky. And then perhaps he will 
show his approval by sending a pea-nut by 
post. And now I am going to tell you a se- 
cret. IVe been specially charged not to tell 
you, but I can't help myself, as you'd say. 
In a few weeks Mama is coming to see you.'* 

"Mama coming!" Patuffa cried, with a 
strange little twitch in her voice. 

If Mama had heard it, she would have real- 
ised how deeply the child loved the mother 
whom she was always wounding and disap- 
pointing. 



There was amongst the older girls in the 
school a certain Charlotta Proels, a rather 
beautiful creature, somewhat too plump, like 
most of the children, with exquisitely coiled 
fair hair, lovely blue eyes, slow and lethargic 
in manner, sensuous, languishing in tempera- 
ment. She was carrjring on a mild affaire de 
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cceur with a student, and this was the only 
circumstance in her life which whipped her into 
vitality. She received letters from him, and 
despatched answers surreptitiously, and ef- 
fected constant meetings with him, with such 
astute and successful secrecy that she con- 
tinued to be considered the model young 
Fraulein of the school, the Principal's ideal 
of everything that a daughter of the Father- 
land should be, not only an example to her 
comrades, but to the whole hemisphere. She 
was the pride of Fraulein Weiss's heart, the 
very apple of her very eye. 

It was PatuflFa who, by chance, discovered 
the depths of her deceitf ulness ; and it was 
lucky for her that it was Patuff a and not one 
of her own compatriots, who would surely 
have "given her away." For in that school 
everyone sneaked of everyone else, pupils and 
teachers alike. It seemed to be not only the 
fashion, but the high-water mark of virtue and 
morality. 

Patuffa came across Charlotta and her 
Schatz on one of her own frequent escapes 
from school. Charlotta was supposed to be 
spending the afternoon with her aged grand- 
mother in Blasewitz : instead of which she was 
ensconced in a secluded summer-house in the 
Grosser Garten, and greatly enjoying herself 
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with Mr. Hans Ascherberg of the bushy hair. 

'"Hullo!" said Patuffa, standing still and 
blinking. 

"Nein aber, du lieber Himmelj it is the lit- 
tle English girl from the school," cried Char- 
lotta. "What bad luck, Hans. Now it will 
all come out, and I shall be disgraced." 

"No, you won't," PatuflFa said contemptu- 
ously. "Don't be a silly. You don't suppose 
I am going to sneak, do you? English peo- 
ple don't sneak — so there!" 

*T)o you mean to say you're not going to 
tell Fraulein Weiss that you have seen me with 
Hans?" Charlotta asked, clutching her hand 
hysterically. 

"No, of course not," Patuflfa replied, dis- 
engaging her hand and staring at Hans, who 
stared at her, and did not know whether he 
liked or hated her. 

"I shall be grateful to you until the end of 
my life," Charlotta declaimed, as dramatically 
as if she had been a heroine in one of Wag- 
ner's Operas. 

PatufiFa sniflFed. 

"He is ugly, Charlotta," she said, with a 
teasing little laugh as she ran off. 

Of course she did not breathe a word to 
anyone, but she amused herself during the 
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nexf few days by whispering to Charlotta, 
''Ugly-^^lyr 

And Charlotta answered with as much in- 
dignation as could be put in a whisper, ''No, 
no — wunderBchonf* 

So she remained the pearl of the school and 
the model maiden of the Fatherland, until one 
day, la la, down she came from her high pin- 
nacle of perfection. One of the other pu- 
pils who had discovered her well-guarded se- 
cret, carried the news to Headquarters; and 
one by one Fraulein Weiss sent for the girls, 
to gather further information on the stagger- 
ing subject. 

Fatuffa's turn came, and before she ran off 
to the office she whispered to Charlotta, who 
sat sobbing in a remote part of the school- 
room, ''Ugly, ugly, ugly, I tell youf' and then 
disappeared to undergo the impending exam- 
ination. 

Fraulein Weiss, looking distressed and very 
serious, said: 

"It is my sad duty to put this question to 
you, PatuflPa. Have you also known that 
Charlotta Proels has been receiving letters 
from a young student and meeting him se- 
cretly outside the school? The information 
which has reached me needs confirmation^ 
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since the person who told me is not altogether 
trustworthy; and not on her testimony alone 
should I send Charlotta away. Certainly 
not." 

PatuflFa's face was a study of stubborn im- 
penetrability. 

"I don't know anything," she said. "And 
if I did, I shouldn't teU you." 

Fraulein Weiss flushed a little. 

"Patuffa, that is very rude and disrespect- 
ful of you," she said severely. 

"I can't help it," the child answered. "I 
think it's horrid of you to ask." 

Fraulein Weiss drummed on her desk. 

"You are a very rude little girl," she 
scolded. "The rudest little girl that I have 
ever had in my school. You will go back to 
the schoolroom and write out ten pages of 
German grammar." 

"Can't you make it six?" PatuflPa ventured 
daringly. "Please do." 

"Go instantly," Fraulein Weiss replied an- 
grily* 

Alone she said aloud: 

"I might have known that child would 
make that answer. Why did I send for her?" 

The "Pearl" was reprimanded, pmiished, 
and given another chance, since the report had 
not been substantiated; and it is only fair to 
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say that Charlotta never forgot that it was 
Patuffa who had saved her from disgrace. 
Years afterwards, when the Great War was 
raging, and everyone in Germany was abus- 
ing the English and calling them perfidious, 
false, cruel, hypocritical, and every other epi- 
thet in the encyclopaedia of hate, the fat Baron- 
ess von Zur Schwartzen-Glockenstein raised 
her voice in protest and said: 

"Doch, doch, it was a little English girl at 
oiu* school in Dresden who kept her word and 
saved me from disgrace. I can never forget 
that. If she were here now, I should embrace 
her before you all.'* 



CHAPTER III 

Mama came. 

She had shed Papa, Eric, Mark, Nurse, all 
her domestic and social duties, and even Coptic 
Street and the samovar and the Propagandist 
revolutionaries, and escaped on a distinct ad- 
venture of her own. It appears she had se- 
cretly promised herself, that if Patuffa kept 
fairly good and did not expel herself or be 
expelled, she would come over to Germany 
and spend the summer holidays with the chil- 
dren. 

Very charming did Mama look, so radiant 
and triumphant, and perfectly delighted to be 
away from the Confines of the Home. And 
so young she looked — ^amazingly yoimg. 
Patuffa's prolonged sojourn in Dresden and 
the resulting freedom from distressing com- 
plications at home, had acted favourably on 
her nerves and on her music; and during this 
interval of God-sent serenity, Mama dropped 
about ten years of her age and used them up 
successfully and happily for her art. No 
wonder she was transformed. 

228 
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Everyone admired Mama, as well they 
might, and Fraulein Weiss nearly had a 
Schtvdrmerei over her. But Mama spared 
herself that sad fate by hastening her depar- 
ture with the children to the Kur Ort, the 
Weisser Hirsch, beycmd Loschwitz, on the 
other side of the Elbe. 

There they ran wild in the pine forests, as 
far as anyone could nm wild in Germany, 
where every path, every prospect, everything, 
in fact, that one wanted to do or see was ver^ 
boten. But even with these hindrances they 
had a lovely time ; and the sweet fragrance of 
the pines and all the fair things of Nature, so 
dear to Patuffa's heart, cradled and caressed 
her. 

But though she loved the intimacy of the 
woods, she loved still more the steamer jour- 
ney on the Elbe, and watched in quiet delight 
the ever-changing colour of the water, the 
rocks, the fleecy clouds travelling over the blue 
sky, the undulating country, the low, vine- 
clad hills, and the distant line of mountains be- 
yond. 

They went to Pillnitz and Wesel and The 
Bastei, and past the twin fortresses of Konig- 
stein and Lilienstein to Schandau, in the heart 
of Saxon Switzerland, where dark pine-woods 
claimed the foot hills, and a ruder Nature was 
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in possession of the land. And there was the 
never-to-be-forgotten adventure over the Bo- 
hemian boundary through the Bohemian For- 
est to Prebisch Tor, a giant rock from which 
they saw the wild expanse of coimtry with its 
moimtains, ravines, weird crags, and white- 
foamed waterfalls. 

It was on this occasion that Patuffa, clutch- 
ing Mama's arm, said intensely: 

"Mama, wouldn't you like to die now? I 
would.'' 

But Mama did not in the least want to die. 
She wanted to live and enjoy this glorious 
spell of freedom to the full. There was noth- 
ing she did not enjoy, from the Wiener Schrdt' 
zel and hot pancakes soaked in wine, upwards 
to the Picture Gallery in Dresden and visits 
to the Zwinger and the Green Vaults, and an 
outing to Meissen to see the Porcelain Factory, 
to say nothing of PatuflPa's favourite private 
haunt, the Briihl Terrace, and the Helbig Res- 
taurant and the Albert Bridge. She liked, 
too, those mad dashings down the hill at 
Loschwitz to catch the boat, and laughed with 
a light-heartedness which was not at all jus- 
tifiable considering that she was burdened with 
Papa, Mark, Eric, PatuflFa, Nurse, a staff of 
servants, and all the other boring appurte- 
nances of comfort and prosperity. Nothing 
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in the way of sight-seeing did Mama omit; 
and though she knew nothing of German, and 
was therefore cold to the claims of Schiller, 
whom Irene passionately loved, she visited the 
spot where he wrote 'T)on Carlos," pretended 
to herself that she was sharing the child's rap- 
ture in being at such a sacred shrine, and re- 
proved PatuflFa for saying that she did not 
care twopence about Schiller or any of the 
silly German poets. 

"Hush, hush, darling," she admonished. 
"Other people care, and we must not laugh at 
anyone's enthusiasms, even if we don't under- 
stand them." 

Mama was perfectly sweet to Irene, and 
gained the little quiet scholar's devotion by 
her understanding sympathy and motherly in- 
terest. She lent a willing ear to everything 
that the authoress read her, and always re- 
membered where they had left off in the story 
— ^the best of flatteries. 

She did not play much in these days; but 
once or twice when the Saal was empty, she 
sat down to the piano and made Patuff a happy 
with Chopin's "Barcarole" and other favoiff- 
ites. As for the concerts in Dresden, she rev- 
elled in them, and at the Kur Haus she was 
never absent from the evening performance. 
In the daytime there was sometimes tennis at 
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which she excelled, much to the secret envy 
of the German Mamas, who only sat about 
with their needlework. But none of the 
guests seemed to do anything except sit — 
and eat. Men in funny shiny, grey alpaca 
coats, women in cumbersome tartan dresses, 
boys with close-cropped hair, girls with fat 
pigtails and fat cheeks, ate all day long within 
the precincts of the hotel. Mama's activity 
and long walks with Irene and PatuflFa filled 
everyone with amazement and mingled ad- 
miration and disapproval. 

"Another long walk to-day 1" the bulky 
Baroness Lowenstein said when the trio were 
sallying forth merrily. "What remarkable 
people you English are, and how restless. 
.You never seem tired." 

Mama only laughed good-temperedly. She 
liked all the moimtainous people sitting about ; 
and it must be owned that they liked her. But 
no one could have helped liking Mama, so 
charming and kind was she in all her ways, so 
ready to be happy and pleased. Even the 
highly placed rude military people did not find 
it possible to be insolent and overbearing in 
her presence. Instead, they practised their 
English on her ruthlessly ; and Mama behaved 
with a courtesy and patience which ought to 
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have been rewarded with a decoration no less 
than that of the Golden Eagle. 

Her happiness was crowned by her delight 
over the faint signs of improvement she saw 
in Patuffa, and especially over her music. It 
was true that it had not worked the miracle of 
regeneration in her character so buoyantly 
hoped for by Mama's optimistic heart; but it 
was clear that it had unfolded to the child im- 
mense possibilities of pleasure and attainment, 
and dowered her with a steadiness of purpose 
and a glow of enthusiasm salutary for the most 
hardened of criminals. Mama was intensely 
pleased to realise Patuffa's unconscious rev- 
erence for her old Professor who, in her 
dreams, had lived in a palace. By special in- 
vitation she went to see that palace, drank 
coflFee served by the smiling Frau, ate a plate- 
ful of Zwieback, gave hemp seeds to the fat 
bullfinch, and listened with joy to the old mu- 
sician's tender playing. 

She whispered to PatuflFa: 

"You were right, darling. It is a palace — 
something like Patuffa the Elder's palace, 
only more beautiful." 

Herr Riemer praised his pupil in his broken 
English, which he also loved to air. 

"It is one goot leetle maiden," he said. 
"She not loves ze school lessons. But she does 
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love ze noble art of ze museek, which is one 
beeg, beeg pleeshure-hein ?" 

He stretched out his hands as if to show tiie 
vastness of that pleasure. 

He exclaimed joyously: 

"We will drink to ze noble art of museek." 

They drank to it, and the bullfinch, perched 
on his shoulder, kindly accepted another hemp 
seed. 

And there was a happy day when Herr and 
Frau Riemer left their palace to visit Mama 
at the Weisser Hirsch, and were met at the 
landing-stage of the steamer and were gently 
pushed up the steep hill to Loschwitz by 
Mama and the laughing little girls, with long 
pauses for the old couple to take their breath 
and gasp: 

"Gott in Himmel, what for a hilll" 

They sat in the pine-woods, on a rustic seat 
outside an enclosure marked verhoten. He 
smoked the longest pipe in Saxony; Frau 
Riemer knitted. Mama worked at some per- 
fectly useless embroidery just to show the 
community that she, too, could be domesti- 
cated if she chose, and Patuffa took out her 
long-neglected crochet to finish another muf- 
fler for her long-neglected but ever dear 
Langley, and Irene was trying to make a 
chalk drawing of the trees to illustrate a story 
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for dear Chummy's birthday. So quietly and 
solidly settled were these three, that they 
really might have belonged to a German fam- 
ily rooted to the spot, excepting that they 
were not fat. And wafted from the distance 
came the somid of many voices singing some 
sweet old German Lied. 

"Listen — a Gesangverein,'* said the Herr 
Professor, puflBng contentedly at his pipe. 
"Hear you that lovely museek in the woods in 
your England?'* 

"Not quite like that,'* answered Mama, 
thinking of the sounds heard on a Bank Holi- 
day in Epping Forest. 

And she added, with more patriotism than 
truth : 

"But very much like that." 

Oh, Mama, may you be forgiven! 

One day, oh, joy of joys, that divine fiddler, 
but wicked old wretch, Stefansky, turned up 
from Prague. Chummy had written to tell 
him that Mama and the children were at 
Loschwitz, and had charged him to go and 
see them, if he chanced to be anywhere near 
on his way to or from Vienna, which at that 
moment was his headquarters. 

He came unannounced, of course. Irene 
and Patuffa, rushing down the hill, saw a 
strange-looking, litjkle wild man toiling up. 
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thought she was the bravest of the brave nolE 
to break down and have hysterics. But when 
the ordeal was over, he said quite gently: 

"Not so bad — ^not so bad — ^good, good in 
leetle bits — ^very leetle bits — and the bow arm, 
not too devilish bad — and the tone not so good 
as Stefansky's yet, ha — do you hear — ^but not 
too bad — ^and the tune as perfect as the sweet 
scent from these pine trees. Go on, PatuflFe." 

And to Mama he confided : 

"That leetle devil's child has the gift. One 
day, Madame Mama, she will play." 

Mama thrilled with pride, and could almost 
have wept for joy on Stefansky's shoulder. 
But she had to be a little careful of what she 
did; for Stefahsky, overcome by Mama's 
charm, had already courted her none too dis- 
creetly, and implored her to fly with him to 
Budapest, Vienna, St. Petersburg, or Amer- 
ica, very much in the same way as Papa had 
pressed Miss Gwendolen Hope to depart with 
him to Monte Carlo, Egypt, or Alters. 
Mama had, of course, repudiated the sug^res- 
tion more or less indignantly; but, as this is 
a truthful document, it must be confessed that 
she was rather pleased — ^more pleased than 
Papa in his stronghold of virtue would have 
liked. Anyway, it is a fact that she wrote Jo 
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Mme Tcharushin a letter, in which these sen- 
tences occurred: 

"He asked me to elope with him, Pat dear. 
Rather fun, wasn't it? But as no one has ever 
asked me to do such a thing before, I must say 
I felt more thrilled than angry: Shocking of 
me, I know — I don't care!" 

Stef ansky went off, as he had arrived, with 
dramatic suddenness ; and a week or two after- 
wards, the summer holidays were over, and 
Frfiulein Weiss claimed her victims for the 
autumn term. Mama saw the children safely 
domiciled in the school, and prepared to return 
to Dewhurst Hall. Fatuffa had an attack of 
homesickness and longed for Langley and the 
kitchen garden, wanted to see whether Mark 
and Eric had grown much, how Papa looked 
now he had shaved off his beard, and how 
things were going on with Mme Tcharushin 
and the other "progapandists." Indeed, so 
great was her longing and her dread of being 
separated from Mama, that she nearly decided 
toi refuse to stay behind. But there were 
tempting things in her Dresden life which 
made her pause; and Mama, with happy in- 
stinct, dealt wisely with the threatening storm 
by saying that, quite apart from other consid- 
erations, it would be downright mean to aban- 
don Irene. 
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"Did not Chummy leave her in your care?'* 
Mama asked. 'T)id he not beg you to watch 
over her and tear out all the Grerman hair 
necessary for that purpose?" 

"Yes, Mama," PatuflFa answered, scratch- 
ing with her foot on the ground. 

"Well, you can't abandon a trust, can you?" 
pressed Mama. "You wouldn't be able to 
look Chummy in the face." 

"I didn't think of that," Patuffa said un- 
easily. 

"And perhaps I'll come again soon," Mama 
continued. "It is a very easy journey — ^much 
easier than I thought. Mme Tcharushin 
would laugh at it, wouldn't she?" 

"Yes," said PatuflFa acutely, her eyes bright- 
ening and her mind ripening for adventure. 

Mama felt that she had made an indiscreet 
remark. What she ought to have said, of 
course, was that the journey was far more 
diflScult than she had anticipated, and that 
the way was long and the diflSculties were in- 
numerable, and that they would have intimi- 
dated even so intrepid a traveller as PatuflFa 
the Elder. 

But, as it turned out, she did no harm. To 
the astonishment of everyone at home, and 
probably to herself likewise, PatuflFa set- 
tled down again in her foreign smroundings^ 
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and pursued the uneven tenor of her ways 
with increasing interest in her violino, a care- 
less snatching up of a few small crumbs of 
knowledge, a watchful ojflf-eye on Irene's wel- 
fare, intermittent healthy attacks of wilful- 
ness and rebellion which perplexed poor 
Fraulein Weiss's soul, and a total and con- 
firmed indiflFerence to the grammar of the 
German language. 

Chummy, on his return to Dresden, found 
both little girls in excellent form and spirits, 
and sent to Mama a report which pleased 
her mightily and made her laugh at the end. 

He wrote: 

"Patuffa seems to have succeeded once or 
twice in getting Irene into mischief as a healthy 
diversion from her studies — with beneficial re- 
sults to them bothl" 



So the time passed. 



PART THREE 



// 



CHAPTER I 

It was nearly two years since Patuff a had gone 
to Germany, and as the experiment had un- 
doubtedly turned out a success. Mama planned 
that she should stay there another two years, 
and then return to England and go to Chel- 
tenham Ladies' College under a famous l^rin- 
cipal, one of the greatest pioneers of women's 
education. Mama knew a lady who had re- 
cently been appointed to one of the Boarding 
Houses in connection with the College; and 
it was to her care that she intended to entrust 
Patuff a. 

She believed that Patuffa, by that time, 
would have acquired suflSciently settled habits, 
which would prevent her from disgracing her- 
self at any school whatsoever in the British 
Isles; and as Cheltenham College was one of 
the very finest openings for girls at that 
period of which we are writing, Mama wanted 
to be quite sure of her bearings before she 
closed the doors for ever to that great op- 
portunity. 

Good reports of PatuflFa's conduct — ^with 
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intermittent aberrations, naturally — ^reached' 
Mama from time to time from Fraulein Weiss, 
and finally made her believe that a visit home 
would not necessarily be disastrous to the 
continued success of her schemes. She longed 
to see PatuflFa installed once more in her own 
little bedroom; and as Chummy was bringing 
Irene to England for the Christmas holidaip-s, 
it was arranged that Patuffa should accom- 
pany them. 

"'I hope I am aomg right/' Mama said to 
PatuflFa the Elder one day in Coptic Street. 
**I do so hunger to see that child at home. 
Do you think I am making a mistake?" 

"Probably you are," Mme Tcharushin an- 
swered, with a laugh. "But if I were you, I 
should certainly make it. After all, Mama, 
everything we do, we had perhaps better have 
done otherwise — so why bother? If you 
didn't have her, you would be wretched and 
so would she. And if you do have her, you 
just pay for your mistake — if it is a mistake.*' 

KuprianoflF said: 

"Ah, Madame Mama, I am glad you are 
having that little girl home. Of course you 
must have her home. Then we have another 
birthday party— yes?" 

All the "progapandists" were of the same 
opinion. 
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Langley, without knowing it, had decided 
the matter. 

"It do seem a long time since we saw Miss 
Patuffa," he said to Mama. "I sort of long to 
see her a-coming to this 'ere garden and giving 
me a bit of help with yon taters. Many a day, 
ma'am, IVe looked up from the soil hoping to 
see her turning up from the school sudden-like, 
on her own, like what she was always a-doing 
in them good old times, when she was naughty. 
I do trust, ma'am, she be naughty sometimes 
now. It wouldn't seem natural and comfort- 
able if she was too downright docile like Cap- 
tain — ^would it now?" 

"No, it wouldn't," laughed Mama lovingly. 
"But I don't think, Langley, there is any 
danger of that." 

"Well, that be good news," nodded Lang- 
ley, brightening up. "I'll be right glad to see 
her. And there be a mighty lot of arrears of 
work for her to do here, to work the steam 
off." 

Papa, on being consulted, had said moodily : 

"Let the damned child come. Perhaps it 
would be just as well. She might not in any 
case be able to continue there.*' 

"Not continue?'* repeated Mama. **But 
why? Patuffa is going on splendidly in Ger- 
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many. Nothing that we have planned for her 
has been such a success, except . • •" 

"Yes, I know," Papa interrupted hastily — 
"I know, Mama." 

Papa did not like the very slightest allusion 
to the Miss Gwendolen Hope a£Fair. It was 
an episode of which he was not proud. And 
Mama, to be just to her, had never rubbed it 
in. Mama had not the nature to rub anything 
in to anybody. She suffered, forgave, and 
passed on. 

But she pondered over his words, and 
wondered what he meant. It was no use ask- 
ing him, for he unfolded to no one the intrica- 
cies of his mind. His aims and objects, if he 
had any, his money matters and all his business 
affairs, were secured in an iron safe of reti- 
cence, the exact pattern of that used by the 
average American husband. 

Papa had been most strange these last three 
or four months, almost thoughtful for him, 
and looked worried and dull and depressed. 
Once or twice it seemed as if he were on the 
point of giving some confidence to Mama ; but 
he had pulled himself up in time, and, instead, 
had retired to his library and mixed himself a 
strong dose of whisky and soda, and paced up 
and down the room. In outside life, he found 
consolation for his secret worries, whatever 
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they were, in giving his victims inordinately 
heavy sentences. That was always Papa*s 
habit when h^ was harassed. He had to take 
it out of someone, and instead of taking it out 
of Mama, he chose the unf ortimate people who 
were brought before his court. He was never 
rude to Mama, and never even slighting in 
manner or speech after the fashion of many 
far worthier husbands in those distant days. 
Papa had several good traits; but, on the 
whole, he was rather an unsatisfactory person ; 
and one wondered why he had ever been bom, 
except for the purpose of inflicting heavy sen- 
tences on delinquents who were, in the main, 
far more useful and efficient human products 
than himself. 

Even Nurse wanted to see PatuflFa. When 
she heard she was coming, she marked off 
every day on her calendar and began prepara- 
tions for decorating the nursery, schoolroom, 
and little white bedroom with hideous festoons 
of pink and blue and orange paper. 

"Shan't we just have scenes again!" she 
said joyfully, as if some tremendous happiness 
were in store for the household. 

Mark and Eric, who were growing apace 
and who, without the blasting influence of 
Patuffa's Bolshevism were settling down into 
personalities with firm wills of their own, also 
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looked forward to the arrival of the autocrat. 
For the tjrranny had been forgotten since it 
had not been pressing hard. But the thought 
did pass through Mark's mind that he wasn't 
going to obey Patuffa, 

"I'm grown up now," he reflected. "I'm 
eight. I'm not going to do what she tells me 
to." 

Eric, being only five and a half, had not 
arrived at man's estate, and was not therefore 
called upon to anticipate trouble and take 
precautions against it. All he said, was: 

"Will Patuffa be here for the Christmas 
tree. Mama?" 

"Yes, darling; do you want her to be?" 
said Mama. 

"Yes," answered Eric, and Mark chimed in 
"Yes." 

They both wanted her without a doubt. 



So Patuffa came. She was changed in that 
she was rather more grown up, but it was the 
same Patuffa as of old, daring and dashing in 
her own way, with pronounced imperiousness, 
kept, however, more in check, and with exactly 
the same devotion to her home and the same 
fidelity to her friends, including Jimmy, the 
faithful Airedale, and Captain, the patient 
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pony, who welcomed her with barkings and 
neighings of tenderest calibre. Her relation- 
ship with Langley was precisely the same as 
before. He had always been her principal 
playmate ; and she returned to his companion- 
ship as if there had been no break of many 
months, and worked at intervals at the arrears 
in the kitchen garden, hearing all the news of 
the produce: how the "asparagrass" had been 
a failure, how the French beans had been a 
success, how the seakale had been the finest 
they had ever had, how there had been some- 
thing very, very queer with the taters, and 
how the grapes had out-graped themselves in 
beauty and flavour. 

"Such a bloom as you'd never think," he 
said, with pride. "And them peaches on the 
old south wall — ^well, I've never seen the like. 
Miss Patuffa, and that be the truth." 

Without knowing it, of course, he was ex- 
ceedingly funny about her good conduct dur- 
ing these months of absence. It was as though 
he were uneasy about her advance in the di- 
rection of perfection. 

"You ain't run away this time," he said 
almost reproachfully. "I've been expecting 
to see you back any one of these *ere morn- 
ings." 

"Oh, I nearly did bolt once or twice," she 
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laughed. "And once or twice I was nearly 
expelled, Langley. Fraulein Weiss was aw- 
fully angry with me sometimes, and her nose 
got blue with rage. But I didn't mind." 

"No, not you," Langley said, chuckling and 
brightening up. He seemed quite relieved at 
the good news. And when she told him some 
of her escapades, he grinned with approba- 
tion, scratched his head, leaned on his spade 
in the old way, and said: 

"And IVe been a-thinking you was becom- 
ing more docile than old Captain." 

She played the violin to him once in the 
workshop, and he smoked his little clay pipe 
and nodded his head, and said: 

"Well, well, you be a wonder, you be. That 
'ere music of youm ought to make the produce 
flourish if nothing else do." 

Altogether he was very pleased with her, 
and so were the children. She was firm with 
them, but not in the same bullying way; and 
they followed her about everywhere, and 
screamed with rage and thwarted intention 
when Niu'se attempted to edit their activities. 
Patuffa was highly delighted, for Nurse and 
she had been enemies since time immemorial; 
and she thoroughly enjoyed annoying her, in 
spite of the welcome she had received from her 
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old foe, and the decorations devised i|i her 
honour. 

She positively encouraged the children to 
be naughty, thus defying Nurse's authority in 
the same old way, but on diflferent lines. Poor 
Nurse had never had so much trouble with 
Mark and Eric during all the years she had 
tended and loved them. Instead of having to 
protect them from Patuffa, she found them 
ranged alongside of Patuffa against her. Very 
naughty of Patuffa and very hard on Nurse — 
but such is life. You try to protect someone, 
and that someone rounds on you. You retire 
and sulk. Nurse sulked and fretted until an 
outburst of Bolshevism threw the little ones 
once more into Nurse's arms. Then Mama, 
taking up a severe tone, said that the children 
were not to be encouraged to be disobedient, 
and Nurse was not to be vexed or hurt. 

"It is verhoten, Patuffa," she said. 

It was really the only German word she 
knew — no one could fail to know that word 
after the sojourn of even a few hours in the 
Fatherland. And she gave utterance to it 
with great unction. 

"Darling Mama speaking German," said 
Patuffa, with an indulgent smile, which nearly 
destroyed Mama's severity. "All right. 
Mama, I'll try and remember it's verhotenf 
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For she was charming with Mama; and 
perhaps because she had had to speak for 
her, and look after her a little in Germany 
during Mama's great adventure, she had 
assumed towards her an attitude of protective- 
ness which had nothing condescending in it, 
but was only kind and tender, and quite in- 
obtrusive. 

With Papa her relations were curious and 
unexpected. He had never meant very much 
to her, because he had not tried to woo her 
and had not wanted to be bothered with the 
vagaries of her uncertain temperament. But 
she had never been afraid of Papa; and now, 
having become accustomed to joyous and easy 
comradeship with Chmnmy, she looked for the 
same sort of intimacy with her own father, and 
with confidence invaded his library, where he 
was supposed to study, but in truth did nothing 
of the kind. Quietly but persistently she tried 
to win from him some signs of friendship ; but 
as Papa was about as much like Chmnmy as a 
Polar bear is like a cowslip, she failed. 

"What~do you want, PatuflFa?" he asked 
one morning gruffly, looking up from a news- 
paper which he was not reading, but only 
fingering listlessly. 

"Nothing," she answered. 
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"Very well, then, run away; I'm busy," he 
said abruptly. 

"You're not busy," she said, her eyes going 
to a pin's point, "but you are very disagreeable. 
Just like the geography master, Herr Streich, 
at school. We all hate him." 

With that she was off and did not return, 
though Papa, moved to remorse, called out : 

"Come back, Patuffa — damn the child — 
come back I" 

After this rebuff she paid him no more visits, 
in spite of his many attempts to entice 
her into his den. For whatever Papa's faults, 
he had no ambition to be ranked with the 
German geography master, Herr Streich, and 
he was sorry he had snubbed the little girl. 
And one day, when she was dashing through 
the hall, he literally collared her and hauled 
her into the library. 

"I'm sorry to use violence, kid," he said, with 
a half smile. "But you've got to sit there and 
stay there." 

He pressed her into the arm-chair, lit a 
cigar, and stared at her a moment. 

"Look here," he said at last, "am I really 
like that German geography master?" 

"Yes, Papa, exactly," she answered firmly. 

"Well, I don't want to be — so there," he 
owned. "And I'm sorry I was disagreeable 
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the other day. Do you think you could see 
your way to overlook it?" 

She smiled that slow smile of hers which 
meant so much — comprehension, hiunour, in- 
dulgence» barriers broken down« 

"Perhaps I might, Papa," she replied. 

Papa nodded. 

"All right, then," he said. "Now I want 
to tell you something as a sort of explanation, 
you know. I was feeling fearfully worried, 
kid. I am fearfully worried all the time. But 
if you go and tell Mama, I'll murder you— do 
you understand?" 

Patuffa had had so many threats of murder 
from Stefansky and other people, that this 
prospect of her fate left her quite cold. But 
she felt a thrill of pride at being confided in by 
Papa, and she answered: 

"Of course I won't go and tell Mama." 

He nodded again, and relief at having given 
vent to some of his pent-up feelings urged him 
further. 

"I'm in a devil of a mess," he continued, 
half to himself — "a devil of a mess, and I don't 
see my way out — ^money matters — ^money mat- 
ters — ^been making a fool of myself." 

The remembrance of Chummy's words and 
confidence broke upon her. 
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"Like Chummy," she cried, "helping some- 
one and being done. Papa?" 

He turned away from her. 

"No, not exactly like that, Patuflfa," he re- 
plied, staring into the fire, and sighing deeply. 

Patuif a had never failed to rise to anyone's 
trouble, and she did not fail now. She did 
not stir from her chair, did not give one sign 
that she was affected, but said in a low, tense 
voice: 

"Papa, you can have all the money I've 
saved for running away if I wanted to. And 
then there's all that other money of mine which 
you said it was a good thing I had, because 
no one would put up with me when I was 
grown up." 

"Thank you, kid, thank you," he said, still 
not looking round at her. 

Then suddenly he did a curious thing. He 
swung round abruptly, put his hands on her 
shoulders, and almost whispered: 

"Promise me that you will always stand by 
your mother and little brothers, PatuflFa." 

"I promise. Papa," she answered wonder-f 
ingly. 

She was never to know that when he went 
to that lonely outpost in The Bush, his last 
words as he put a pistol to his head, were : 
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"Whatever happens, that damned child will 



stand by them." 



But Youth, with its magic resilience, throws 
sadness off as lightly and easily as the wind 
wafts the fallen leaves, and PatuflFa was soon 
engrossed in Christmas doings and presents 
and parties and all the interests and excite- 
ments of her return. And a severe frost set 
in, and there was skating on the frozen fields, 
and a fine and proud exhibition of what she 
could do in that line after her months of prac- 
tice last year in Germany. And there was the 
delight in the countryside and in all her favour- 
ite haunts and secret havens: the lane where 
the nightingales sang in due season, the woods 
which in spring-time boasted of the finest car- 
pet of primroses and anemones, the bluebell 
wood in another direction, the dells where the 
mosses were the greenest, the stream which 
looked so fairylike and bewitching in its win- 
ter setting, and the great avenue of elms where 
the rooks had their nests and sang their mel- 
low, hoarse music in the tree-tops. Every inch 
of the homeland Patuffa knew; and in those 
happy days she renewed her love for it ten- 
fold and more. 
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Once or twice she said aloud, as if address- 
ing the whole countryside : 

"How can I leave you? I won't. I just 
won't go back to that horrid old Germany." 

She did not really think Germany horrid. 
She had loved her time in Dresden, and in 
after years, like Irene, was able to look back 
to it as the happiest episode in her life. But 
she had a curious and not altogether unenviable 
power of brushing everything aside when she 
had done with it for the moment; and so, on 
this occasion when home had once more 
claimed her for its own, Patuffa made a clean 
sweep of the Fatheriand, the school, Fraulein 
Weiss, all her fat little German friends, the 
river, the pine-woods — but not Herr Riemer. 

He would have been pleased if he had known 
how his English pupil thought of him when 
she practised, and how she set herself to over- 
come the difficulties of the holiday task he had 
given her, so that she might face him trium- 
phantly and hear him say: 

"Not too bad at all — ^great progress in ze 
noble art of ze noble museek which we must 
all respect — ^hein." 



CHAPTER II 

She did not go back. Papa had made that 
impossible. Soon after Twelfth Night, the 
blow, which had been impending for some 
time, fell with full force, and it was known 
that he was a ruined man. It is unnecessary 
to this record to go into the details of poor 
Papa's collapse. He had gambled on the 
Stock Exchange, betted, lost, tried to retrieve 
things by further excursions into territory of 
which he knew nothing, used up all the family 
capital on which he could lay hands, and would 
have annexed Mama's little bit of money, if it 
had not been tied up in safe knots beyond his 
unravelling. He had mortgaged his land up 
to the hilt, and when he could raise no more 
money in that direction, passed out of the 
hands of his solicitor into the grip of the 
moneylenders. The end of the whole sordid 
story was that the land was forfeit, and the 
house and effects, with the exception of a 
few things belonging to Mama, became the 
property of the moneylenders. In due coiurse 
a bailiff appeared to take possession. 

260 
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It was Mama who broke the news to PatuflFa. 
Mama always felt at her bravest and best in 
the vicinity of a piano, and she sat down 
and strengthened herself with Schumann's 
"Fantasie," which lovers of that great master 
find reassuring, ennobling, cahning. Then she 
came over to the fireplace where PatuflFa was 
crocheting in her old quiet way. 

"PatuflPa," she said, "I have to tell you 
something which is going to give me a great 
deal of pain. Things have gone wrong with 
Papa's aflFairs, and we have lost most of our 
money. We shall have to give up our house 
and leave here." 

PatuflFa turned pale. She put down her 
crochet. 

"Leave here?" she repeated. "Leave the 
darling house and garden and fields and 
barns ?" 

"Yes," said Mama, ahnost inaudibly. It 
was all she could do to keep back the emotions 
which were tearing at her heart; but she suc- 
ceeded, and stood, a dignified, calm figure, 
awaiting from her tempestuous child a pas- 
sionate outburst which never came. 

There was a moment of silence, charged 
with an intensity of suflTering, and then Pa- 
tuflFa said gently: 

"All right, Mama darling." 
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She added with a smile which had some wist- 
f ulness in it : 

"Chummy would say, 'Let's be happy whilst 
we're still here/ " 

"Well, supposing we also were to say it," 
Mama suggested, with the ghost of a lump in 
her throat. 

"Yes, let us," PatuflFa answered bravely. 

That was all that passed between them at 
the time, and yet Mama knew that she won 
an ally. 

Coptic Street arrived in the person of Mme 
Tcharushin, who had received a letter with the 
bad news, and immediately packed tooth- 
brush, pamphlets, and proofs of a new Anglo- 
Russian monthly journal, and made a dash 
for the next train. 

She was in the highest spirits, and one 
might have thought that she had come to as- 
sist at a great triumph instead of a dibdcle. 
She brought with her the infectious irre- 
sponsible atmosphere of Coptic Street, which 
at once assailed Mama with its beneficial 
microbes. At the end of less than an hour. 
Mama was almost persuaded that the best of 
good luck had befallen her and the family, and 
that a future of undreamed-of happiness and 
prosperity stretched before her in dazzling 
brightness. 
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"The truth is, Marionska," she said, "you 
have not had a chance. Always, my dear 
friend, you have been too prosperous and rich 
and comfortable. That means you not live, 
and know not the freedom. You have been 
chained to the wall of your prison with heavy 
chains of . money and servants and social 
obligations. But now the chains are broken, 
and the gate is open. You are escaped. You 
will have adventures — ^not pleasant ones alto- 
gether, perhaps — still, they will be adventures 
— ^you will never know what is going to happen 
to you from one month to another — all the so 
dull and deadening monotony of prosperity is 
happily smashed for you — ^and before too late, 
since you are only thirty-six years of age — 
Diy age, you remember. I congratulate you." 

Mama, worked up to a pitch of ecstasy by 
the prospect of alluring poverty thus spread 
before her enchanted eyes, saw visions of a 
happy, humble little home in or near Coptic 
Street, and herself as a heroine, the Bread- 
winner of the Family, doing — ^well, she did 
not quite know what — ^but, at any rate, earn- 
ing enough money which, with the help of her 
own little income, mercifully intact, would keep 
the children and herself, and educate them im- 
til Papa had been able to retrieve himself. 

But as no one can remain keyed up to the 
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hi^est pitch of rapture, she faltered and felL 

But only in secret. 

She would sooner have died than have 
confessed to Patuffa the Elder that, in the long 
watches of the night, the picture drawn for her 
with consummate skill failed to convince or 
attract. Mama loved her home, her posses- 
sions, her beautiful garden, her fields, her 
barns, and her furniture. She had almost an 
early Victorian passion for her cupboards and 
wardrobes and tables and chairs. Even her 
most hideous and huge shining mahogany 
wardrobe with aggressive amber knobs, the 
very thought of which in these days of grace 
makes one shudder with chastened horror, even 
this barbaric structure took on added beauty 
and glamour in those watches of the night. 

And Coptic Street itself seemed less of a 
Paradise when viewed as a permanent haven. 
As an intermittent one, it was unrivalled. But 
to live there always, or in a street of the same 
ilk — ^well, Mama's heart sank; and wet with 
tears became her pillow. 

But no one knew. To the outside world she 
was brave and gallant, typical of all the many 
rich women in the world who have faced their 
change of circumstance with a quiet dignity 
and fine fortitude no less precious than their 
lost diamonds and emeralds and rubies of finest 
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water. And to Papa she had been a perfect 
angel of kindness in the hour of his shame. 

"Poor Papa, poor Papa," she murmured, 
when at last he had confessed all. "How you 
must have suflFered. If you could only have 
told me." 

"I couldn't tell you, Marion," he said. "And 
I always hoped to retrieve." 

"And so you will now," she said. "You 
will raise your head again — ^these bad days 
will pass. The children and I will manage to 
get along whilst you go and build up a new 
life in Australia." 



Papa slunk off ingloriously to his brother, a 
wealthy squatter in New South Wales, leaving 
his tangled affairs in the hands of his solicitor, 
and Mama to face the music. She was glad 
to know him safely out of the humiliation of 
events. In the depressing days that followed, 
it would but have added to her suffering to see 
him broken and discomfited, without initiative 
or dignity of hope. She cast around him the 
mantle of tender consideration and forgiveness, 
and despatched him on his way with relief in 
her heart that he would be free — and she would 
be free. And she had her own family friends 
to stand by her, and the imfailing though 
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strange spiritual support of Patuff a the Elder> 
and the remarkable steadfastness of Fatuffska 
to lean on. 

PatuflFa was truly wonderful at this crisis, 
as quiet and sensible and protective as she had 
shown herself after little Susie's funeral, when 
she had taken possession of the situation, and 
iministered to the whole household. She did 
not, of com-se, understand the whole meaning 
of the misfortune which had overtaken the 
family. All she grasped, was that they were 
going to lose their home, and that things were 
going to be changed in a vague sort of way, 
and that it was up to her as the eldest member 
of the family to remember Papa's words, which 
she kept as a secret in her breast, and acquit 
herself bravely. 

So no one knew what she suffered dur- 
ing the days which preceded their departure 
from Dewhurst Hall. Not a word of regret 
nor complaint did she utter, but in her favour- 
ite primrose wood and in the old barn where 
she had so often hidden and been so naughty, 
she wept unshed tears which tore her heart. 
Langley perhaps was the only one who had 
a glimmering of what the child was passing 
through; and when Nurse and the other ser- 
vants were saying that Patuffa didn't care, not 
she, his answer was: 
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"Ay, but she do, she care for all she's worth, 
but she be behaving herself like a grown-up 
grape." 

He knew. The last time they worked to- 
gether in the kitchen garden, he leaned on 
his spade in the old Way, stared in front of 
him, scratched his head, blew his nose, and 
said: 

"It be a bad business, it be. Miss PatujBFa." 

Her lip quivered. She remained silent. 

"Yes, it be a bad business," he repeated, half 
to himself. 

"Langley," she said, with a half sob in her 
voice, "my heart's broken — it really is — ^but 
I've got to pretend it isn't because . . . well, 
you know, there's Mama and the kids, 
and . • ." 

She broke off. 

"You won't forget me, Langley, will you?" 
she pleaded wistfully. 

"Forget you," he repeated, dashing his spade 
into the ground with destructive violence. 
"Not me. As likely as me forgetting yon 
cucumbers I've reared in yon frame." 

She smiled. That was a language she un- 
derstood well. 

"Dear old Langley," she said, as she turned 
away. 

But she was much fortified by a little inci- 
dent which took place the morning some horrid 
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men arrived to arrange about the sale of the 
furniture. She was returning from one of her 
private rambles, when, at the end of the 
Nightingales' Lane, she met young Tommie 
Lancaster, the boy whom she had always hated, 
and with whom she had had many a rumpus 
for his cheek and aggravating bmnptiousness. 
He was cheeky now, with an impertinence 
which was imbearable. 

Hullo, Patuffal" he shouted, with a grin. 
Your pater has lost all his money, hasn't he?" 

Fatuffa did not hesitate a moment. 
Take that," she cried, with sudden rage as 
she boxed his ears. "Horrid little beast, I've 
always hated you!" 

He retreated squealing, and she strode on 
triiunphant and avenged, and quite ready to 
box the ears of a battalion of people who might 
dare to oflFer insult to her family. And she 
was so truculent to the intruders whom she 
foimd in the house, that they had to request 
Mama that the little Miss should not be al- 
lowed to dog their footsteps from room to 
room, as it made them uncomfortable. Her 
quiet persecution of them reached its crisis 
when they stood before Mama's grand piano, 
and the man with the dark moustache said, in- 
nocently enough: 

"A fine piano, this — a Broadwood, I see." 
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Before he knew where he was, he had been 
dashed aside by Patuffa, who flung herself in 
front of Mama's Temple, guarding it from 
attack, even as she had once defended Irene's 
bookshelf. 

"You don't come near this except over my 
dead body," she cried, her eyes blazing. "This 
is my Mama's own piano." 

Mama could have hugged her, but was 
forced to upbraid her, and Mme Tcharushin 
managed to entice her away, and distract her 
attention by telling her of the good news she 
had received of the escape of one of her dear- 
est friends from the Akatim Prison in Eastern 
Siberia. But they both were secretly glad to 
see Patuffa in this aggressive mood. It was 
a little awkward; but anything was better, 
they agreed, than that look of restrained suf- 
fering which they had more than once surprised 
on her face. 



But it was when Chummy came that she 
rose to the heights of what she could do in the 
way of truculence — ^not at first, however, for 
she was overjoyed to see him. Chummy had 
been rather ill with a violent attack of sciatica, 
and he was still frail and a little lame, and 
ought really to have waited another week or 
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two before making the journey to Dewhurst 
Hall. But he had fought the doctor and nurse, 
Maria, of the spacious soul, and Cousin Hunt- 
ley and Irene, and came, full of concern, to see 
what he could do to ease the situation for 
PatuflFa's Mama. 

Chummy was at his most charming best. 
Nothing in the record of any human being 
could have exceeded the tact and fine courtesy 
with which he approached the subject of the 
serious difficulties created by Papa, and offered 
any help he could give to smooth the rough 
path suddenly confronting Mama and the 
children. He seemed, indeed, to be asking for 
a favour for himself, rather than for the op- 
portimity of conferring one on others, and 
by his true chivalry of spirit added to that 
great and gracious Fund from which the 
world, all unwittingly, derives its spiritual in- 
come. And of Papa he spoke with such great- 
minded and considerate kindness, that Papa, 
in his safe absence, almost ran the risk of 
becoming a hero instead of a rash and foolish 
culprit. 

"An awful mess, an awful muddle, of 
course," he said. "But he will retrieve, Mrs. 
Rendham*. People do retrieve, you know, and 
in an extraordinary way. I did. May I teU 
you a little about myself without boring you? 
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Well, I wasn't always in business. I was bom 
and bred up a musician, and when I was still 
a young man, went out to India to a post of 
organist and Professor of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, and made pots of money 
teaching some of the Indian Rajahs. I'm not 
going to bother you with details, but I put 
every rupee I had saved into a musical instru- 
ment business, lost every farthing of it, and 
found myself, as sleeping partner in the con- 
cern, morally responsible for the overwhelm- 
ing debts incurred by the firm. I had gambled 
— and lost. I was a fool not to have investi- 
gated matters more thoroughly before risking 
my money ; and I had to pay for my folly and 
casualness. Then I came over to England 
and assembled the creditors at the Cheshire 
Cheese, and I told them that if they would give 
me time, I'd work up the business, and pay 
them all back with interest." 

^And did you?" asked Mama eagerly. 

'Yes, all but fifteen hundred pounds," he 
answered. "For when I sent in that last smn 
to one of the chief pianoforte makers, it was 
returned with a receipt, and refused in the 
kindest terms, and another dinner at the 
Cheshire Cheese suggested instead — a jolly 
good dinner it was, too, Mrs. Rendham, with 
enough port to swim a man-o*-war in. So I 
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got through, you see. Anyone could, if I 
could, out of the hotchpotch I*d cooked." 

Mama sat silent, twiddling her fingers. She 
was thinking that Papa could never assemble 
his creditors at the Cheshire Cheese nor any 
other hostel in any part of the globe, and ad- 
dress them face to face, and work to pay them 
off and be trusted by them and honoured by 
them. No, that was not everyone's part, 
though Chummy seemed to think it was. It 
certainly was not Papa's part. Yet, so vivid 
was the picture he drew, that, for one mad 
moment, she saw with her mind's eye Papa 
himself at the Cheshire Cheese facing his 
creditors with gallant bearing, and felt her 
heart thrill with pride and belief in him. 

But the vision faded, the thrill died down. 
It was not Papa — ^it never could be Papa-^ 
never. It was Chummy. She heard him say: 

"Never fear, Mrs. Rendham, he will re- 
trieve." 

And because she had to show some sign, 
she answered bravely: 

"Yes, yes." 

Then Chummy came to the practical side of 
life. He said that if it could be arranged, 
there was one thing he could do at once. It 
was briefly this. He could adopt Patuffa, 
continue her education on its present lines, and 
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focus her on her violin, with which he believed 
that she could eventually make her own living. 
He would give her all the advantages in his 
powel*, and leave nothing undone to secure both 
her happiness and success. He made it clear 
that he was not only thinking of the welfare of 
Patuff a, but also of the immense benefit which 
would accrue to his little Irene, who loved her 
so dearly, missed her so outrageously when 
they were parted, and would welcome her as 
a sister, as no other sister could ever be 
welcomed. ^ 

"You see," he continued, "all her life she 
has been more or less lonely — always the fate 
of an only child — and a motherless one. I 
have tried to fill up gaps — ^but at best I'm 
unable to do this satisfactorily, and at worst I 
do it abominably badly. And then that wretch 
Patuffa rises up, and with the magic of young 
comradeship accomplishes all that I would fain 
have done and been for the furtherance of my 
little one's happiness. So even on that ac- 
count, Patuifa is dear to me, and has earned 
my gratitude. But I love her for herself, too, 
know her wilful waywardness and good quali- 
ties, her stubbornness and *cussedness' and loy- 
alty — and everything there is to her." 

Mama listened — and her heart sank. Pari 
from Patuffa — ^the thought could not be borne 
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— Patuffa to belong to someone else — ^no 
Patuffa to give trouble, to make scenes, to be 
unbearably imperious to everyone — ^and then 
so penitent and tender and healing — ^PatujBPa 
to live in someone else's home — eat someone 
else's bread — ^be educated with somecxie else's 
money — oh, it was impossible — ^lif e would have 
nothing to offer — ^it was a sin to say that, 
when she would have Eric and Mark left — ^but 
it was true — life without Patuffa would have 
nothing to offer. 

But stay — she must not think of herself. It 
was only of Patuffa that she must think. Here 
were chances for her, which might never pre- 
sent themselves again — ease and well-being 
and opportunities for the best of training, and 
brilliant prospects, a fine career, success, 
trimnph, power — everything most worth hav- 
ing. No, no, she must not think of herself — 
at least she would try not to think of herself — 
but only of Patuffa. 

So she braced herself together, and with a 
brave effort to suppress all emotions except 
gratitude, answered: 

"How can I ever thank you for your offer, 
dear Mr. Tyrell? It is good and noble of you, 
and we must tell Patuffa. You shall tell her 
yourself in your own kind way. It is for her 
to decide." 
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"Could you make up your mind to part with 
her?" Chujmny asked gently. "And yet it 
>irould not be parting. We should only be shar- 
ing her, you know. You understand that, 
don't you?'* 

There was a long pause, and then Mama 
replied, in a voice which seemed to come from 
a long distance: 

"Yes, I could make up my mind to part 
with her.'* 

At that moment Patuffa broke into the 
room, wrought up, angry, tumultuous, trucu- 
lent. » 

"Mama," she exclaimed, "there's that same 
beastly man with the dark moustache waiting 
to see you about something. I could punch 
his head. I hate him." 

"Hush, hush, Patuffa," Mama reproved. 
"You mustn't work yourself into such a 
temper. Now calm yoiu'self like a good child. 
Mr. Tyrell has something to say to you." 

She slipped out, most thankful to escape, 
almost blessing the beastly man with the dark 
moustache for his timely intervention; and 
Chummy was left alone with Patuffa. 

It was not the most favourable moment to 
choose for expounding his proposition, but he 
was so full of it, so anxious to help, so con- 
cerned on her behalf, that he did not realise 
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the state of the child's nerves. Very kindly, 
very simply, he told her what he had told 
Mama, and pictured for her a bright career 
with which she could support herself, and earn 
money for Mama and the children. 

But she turned on him like a little tigress, 
her eyes blazing, her face flushed with a tor- 
nado of rage, her body stiflF with a passionate 
defiance. 

"Leave Mama,'* she almost shrieked. "Her 
home not to be my home any more — ^me to live 
at Headquarters always — I won't — ^I won't — 
I won't — so there — ^not if Mama wants me to 
ever so much. But I don't believe she does 
want me to — and I won't — I won't.'* 

She clenched her fists, she stamped her foot, 
and threw herself on the sofa and sobbed from 
combined grief and fury. Poor Chvmmiy was 
so entirely surprised and bewildered, that at 
first he could only stand and stare at that little 
agitated form caught in a mental agony. 

Did it pass through his mind that perhaps it 
was just as well that his offer to adopt a wild 
animal was not being rapturously accepted? 
Perhaps it did, perhaps it did not. Perhaps 
he was too concerned with the child's suffering, 
inflicted, with such good intention, by himself. 
Certain it is that not a thought of her. ingrat- 
itude crossed his mind as he stood watching 
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and waiting and wondering what on earth to 
do, to stem the tide of that tumultuous sea. 

"Made a fool of myself as usual," he 
thought. "I might have known the little devil 
would have taken it in this way." 

But he had no sooner been visited by this 
thought than inspiration came to him how to 
deal with his friend Patuffa. It was a quaint 
sort of inspiration; but then Chummy was 
quaint, like no one else in his methods. He 
stole to Mama's piano, opened it, touched a 
few chords softly, and worked his way into the 
little doggerel which he had so often simg with 
the children. 

Softly he sang: 

"Made a fool of myself again. Tweedledum, 
Made a fool of myself again, Tweedledee. 
What do you think of your father, Irenes? 
And what thinks Patuffa of me? 

Tweedledum, Tweedledee." 

She no sooner heard it than memories of all 
the fun and frolic and kindness she had en- 
joyed with and from Chummy rushed over 
her. She was by his side in a moment hugging 
him and crying: 

"Chimtuny, Chummy, you haven't made a 
fool of yourself — it's me that has — ^and I'm a 
beast, too, I know I am — please, please forgive 
me — ^but don't take me away from Mama." 



CHAPTER III 

So Chummy did not adopt PatuflFa, but when 
he made another and more feasible proposition 
that she should stay at Headquarters awhile, 
whilst Mama settled up things and made ar- 
rangements for a new home and a new life 
for them all, she saw her way to accept this 
invitation, after understanding clearly from 
Mama that it was only a visit, and that for 
the moment her absence would even be help- 
ful. And Mme Tcharushin urged her. 

"Go, Patuff ska,'* she said. "I shall remain 
here with Mama and be quite prepared to 
murder any of those horrid men who come to 
worry her. You may rely on me, my child. 
And then when I come to London, we will 
have another birthday party jn Coptic Street. 
It is my turn to have a birthday this time. 
Go to your good kind friend, Monsieur 
Chummy. Mama wishes it, and what she 
wishes, you must do, because this is the mo- 
ment when you must not be a revolutionary. 
You can make up for it later. Of course you 
can — and will, I am sure, if I know anything 
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of my godchild. But at this present moment 
you must only think how to continue to help 
Mama. For you have comforted and helped 
her very much, Patuff ska. She could not have 
done without you. She says you have been her 
rock. So go on being her rock for a little while 
longer — ^and then — ^when she no longer wants 
a rock . • /' 

She waved her arms violently and made a 
curious hissing sound, as if to suggest an ex- 
plosion, a blasting, a sudden disintegration of 
that self -same rock. 

They both laughed — ^wicked conspirators 
and comrades in the art of rebelUon. 

"All right, I'll go,'* said Patuffa, cheering 
up at once. 

Thus she was successfully manoeuvred off 
to the Tyrells, and was spared the last painful 
days at home. Her departure was eased by 
the excitement of sudden preparations and the 
prospect of new happenings. And it did not 
fall to her part to look back, as she drove away^ 
and to be torn by the despairing thought that 
this was the last time she would behold the 
house which was the only home she had known> 
the garden, the gracious lawns, the sweet fields^ 
and all the beloved precincts. This was to be 
Mama's part, not Patuffa's. 

For youth casts its burdens and presse^ for- 
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ward with light step, unimpeded, singing as 
it goes. 

But implanted in her mind was a grim de- 
termination to do something to help Mama 
and the children; and the words which 
Chummy had spoken to her about violin-play- 
ing as a career in which she might perhaps 
distinguish herself and earn large sums of 
money for those who were dear to her, echoed 
in her ears unceasingly. 

As was her wont, she did not confide in 
anyone ; but as she practised, she planned, and ' 
as she crocheted, she planned, and in her 
dreams she planned. It was easy enough at 
Headquarters to plan to have a career, since 
the air was literally charged with careers. 
Everyone who came there had a career, or 
was going to have one; and if Chummy had 
owned a dozen daughters, they would have 
had to have careers whether they wanted them 
or not. Irene's career as author had been de- 
cided on almost before she was bom, and re- 
garded as definitely begun, after she had, at 
the age of six, written her story called The 
Adventures of a Threepenny Bit; and she was 
now engaged on a German romance, in which 
a poet, as adorable as Schiller, threw himself 
into the shining Elbe in despair at being re- 
jected by a beautiful young Baroness, Ma- 
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thilde von Prebisch Thor, who had spumed 
both his poetry and his devotion. Chummy, 
without knowing it, was quite in advance of 
his time on the subject of careers for girls, 
equal opportunities for girls and boys without 
discrimination of sex. It was to him such an 
ordinary matter of course, that he would have 
been simply amazed if anyone had attempted 
to dispute the point with him. If anyone had 
ever called him a pioneer, he would never have 
recovered from his astonishment. Yet he was 
one, if there ever was one. 

Out from the Past stand those Presences 
pointing the way. And brighter, not dimmer, 
they grow as the distance lengthens. 

Patujffa's idea waxed stronger and stronger, 
fostered by secrrt pondering; and when 
Stefansky came to play at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, and as usual took up his quarters in 
Chummy's house, she determined to seize her 
opportunity one day when he was in a good 
temper, and tell him everything that was in 
her mind. 

It so chanced that he was exceptionally 
cross and violent and nervy for nearly a week 
after his arrival, and was not in the least in- 
terested to learn that Madame Mama was in 
trouble and had lost her money and her home, 
and that Patuffa's education was for the mo- 
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ment stopped, and that she wou}d not be re- 
turning to Germany. He was so unfriendly 
and disagreeable, that he did not even offer his 
pea-nuts to anyone, but kept them all for 
himself, and dropped the shells all over the 
house with a prodigality which caused a new 
parlour-maid to give instant notice, and Cousin 
Huntley to retire to bed with nervous head- 
ache, sal volatile and camphor bandages ap- 
plied to her brow. And so violent were his 
outbursts of temper, that Maria refused ta 
leave her kitchen and come to encourage him 
when he was practising, and even Chummy 
lost his patience and said it would be surely 
better if he went to an hotel. 

"Hotel,'* Stefansky screamed, stamping his 
foot. "Neveer, I not go. You can go. 
Chummy." 

It came out in due course that he was worry- 
ing because another Polish violinist, a new 
star, had dared to make a success at Vienna 
and Berlin and Paris and Budapest, and was 
having the insufferable audacity to come to 
London also. Stefansky had heard this mon- 
strous news on the eve of his own arrivaL It 
had torn his nerves to tatters. 

But his anxiety was allayed, and his injured 
pride was healed after his first Philharmonic 
Concert, when he played the Max Bruch "G 
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Minor Concerto" magnificently, and was re- 
called nine times, the audience shouting his 
name until Patuffa again thought her heart 
would burst from pride and thrill. And the 
next day he was sweet and kind and docile 
again, offering his pea-nuts to everyone, in 
the old expansive way, gay and joyous as a 
child, and only intermittently murmuring: 

"A — ^ha, that new pig of a pig player, he no 
good, he no match for Stefansky. Am I not 
wonderful? Yes, I am wonderful — ^that new 
pig — he no good." 



CHAPTER IV 

It was this same evening that PatufiFa took her 
bow and iSddle and knocked at the library 
door. Stefansky, who was putting a fresh 
E string on one of his violins, shouted merrily : 
"No one dare come into this room. I kill them 
if they dare." 

The tone of the voice conveyed a permission 
to enter, and PatuflFa went in with an anxious 
little smile on her face. She had come on an 
important job. 

^'Well, well, little Patuffe," he said. "Good 
and sensible child. You want a lesson, isn't it 
so, and you wait until the great and wonderful 
Stefansky is in his good temper again. Pray 
have a pea-nut. Mademoiselle." , 

"Yes, I thought I'd better wait," Patuffa 
said simply, munching the nut. 

"Some people know not how to wait and 
they are fool people," he went on, nodding his 
head good-humouredly. "And what is this I 
have heard in a dream, I think thousand years 
ago, something about Madame Mama being in 
trouble and losing all her monies and her so 
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beautiful home? This will never do, Patuffe 



-neveer." 



li' 



'No/' agreed Patuffa eagerly, "and that's 
what I've come to you about, Papa Stefansky. 
I want to earn lots of money, and help her and 
the children and Papa. I promised him I 
would before he went away. And so I must 
have a career like Irene. You know she is 
going to have a career with writing books. 
Do you think I could try to have a career with 
the fiddle? It is the only thing I should like 
to do. I hate everything else." 

She looked so eager and tense and serious 
as she spoke, that Stefansky, always interested 
in her, was doubly arrested. 

"Play to me, little devil's child," he said 
flrbruptly. "Play before me on that rug, and 
I will be the pigs of an audience. You may 
play to me the slow movement of the 
Mendelssohn ^Concerto' — some of it — a very 
little will be enough for Stefansky to judge." 

She placed herself on the rug as he directed, 
but stood hesitating a moment, her bow arm 
hanging down and trembling; for, indeed, her 
heart was beating violently, and she was feel- 
ing nervous for the first time in her life. 

"What ?" he screamed. "You are frightened 
of the great Stefansky? No, I cannot believe 
that. Impossible. Other pigs — ^yes, they are 
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frightened of the wcmderful violinist — ^but not 
my Patuffe — ^neveer, my little Patuffe." 

She pulled herself together, and smiled at 
him fearlessly. 

"No, I'm not frightened of you. Papa 
Stefansky," she said, as she raised her bow 
and began. 

AndanU. 
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And as she played, he went through all his 
usual antics, shouting at her, swearing, tearing 
his hair, holding his stomach as if in unbear- 
able agony, dancing about, and waving his 
arms violently in the air. 

She did not see him, did not heed him, but 
played on and on, pouring her little child's 
soul into the lovely music, and drawing from 
the violino tones charged with delicate pathos 
and tenderness of interpretation. 

Stefansky suddei\ly ceased his antics, sank 
back in his chair, closed his eyes, and folded 
his hands. 

He was profoundly moved. 

She finished. There was a moment of 
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silence before he looked up with moist eyes, 
and saw her standing on the rug, waiting for 
his words with a patience which had something 
tragic in it, but no faintest trace of appeal. 

"Yes, little devil's child," he murmured. 
^ "This shall be your career. But you must 
learn — ^my God! — ^how you must learn, and 
you must practise, practise, practise, till your 
arm drop off and you have no arm left to prac- 
tise with. It is the only way — ^believe Stefan- 
sky — ^it is the only way. Could you do this, 
think you?" 

"Yes," she answered, her eyes flashing 
brightly. 

"Very good, then," he said. "It can be your 
career, my little Patujffe." 



THE END 
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